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PRESIDENT HARRISON'S LAST MESSAGE. 


FEXO take a defeat with dignity and grace requires 
| a degree of equanimity and elevation of char- 
acter which will be missed with regret in President 
HARRISON'S last elaborate address to the Congress 
and the people of the United States. The first part 
of it reads like a belated campaign document, com- 
posed by a not over-serupulous partisan. With a 
magnificent array of figures Mr. HARRISON attempts 
to set forth the blessings bestowed upon the country 
by the policy of high protection, coolly assuming 
that all the progress made during the last thirty 
vears in the increase of the national wealth, in the 
development of manufactures, in the expansion of 
railroad mileage, in the accumulation of savings- 
banks deposits, in the growth of our foreign and 
coastwise trade, in short, in all the elements of our 
prosperity, has been owing to that policy. And in 
order to make his demonstration he draws upon 
statistical sources which have long been discredited 
as unttustworthy, gravely quoting not only Mr. 
Porter, the chief of the census, but descending even 
to the lamentable PECK, whose statistical achieve- 
ments played so grotesque a part during the Presi- 
dential, campaign, and who now has received what 
is probably his last tribute as a scientific authority 
in being solemnly cited by the President of the re- 
public in a state paper. As an attempt to influence 
public opinion at ‘this late hour concerning the is- 
sues of the recent Presidential campaign, or as a 
lecture read to the American people on the foolish- 
ness of their conduct in discarding the protective 
policy and in dispensing with Mr. HARRISON'S ser- 
vices, this disquisition seems to have been somewhat 
out of place. But Mr. Harrison reveals its real 
purpose in the closing paragraph of the message, in 
which he says that “‘this brief exhibit of the growth 
and prosperity of the country will give us a level 
from which to note the increase or decadence that 
new legislative policies may bring to us.” In other 
words, this message is at some future day, if the 
revenue -tariff policy should not work well, to be 
used as a reference to enable Mr. HARRISON to say, 
*T told vou so.” There is a flavor of tricky small- 
ness in this hardly fitting the dignity of the office or 
of the oceasion. 

The rest of the message consists mostly of the 
usual perfunctory recitals. The financial condition 
of the government is presented in a manner inspir- 
ing little confidence. The estimates are confessedly 
uncertain; and the statements made by the President, 
based upon the report of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, concerning what the government has in money 
and what it owes in current indebtedness, are by no 
means calculated to reassure the public mind as to 
Whether the National Treasury is actually in a state 
of deficit or not. A resolution has been offered in 
the House of Representatives intended to eall forth 
information showing the real condition of the Trea- 
sury. But if there is reason to think that the de- 
partment has heretofore purposely withheld such in- 
formation, then there is also reason to think that it 
will not furnish the information now in a sufficient- 
ly clear and complete form. It is suspected that the 

tepublicans in power seek to avoid the open appear- 
ance of a deficit until the Democrats come in, so that 
these may have the annoyance and odium of it. 
Whether this be so or not, the new Secretary of the 
Treasury who will take office after the 4th of March 
will owe it to himself, as well as to the country, with- 
out any delay, to give the American people the 
clearest possible insight into the actual state of the 
national finances which the Republican administra- 
tion left behind it, and which the new Demoeratic 
administration has to assume. 

The President repeats the well-worn arguments in 
favor of a revival of our merchant marine by the 
granting of government subsidies, and he does this 
with a looseness of assertion truly astonishing. He 
dates the decline of our merchant marine from the 
ravages committed by the rebel cruisers during the 
civil war, while everybody knows that the introdue- 
tion of iron steamships in the place of wooden vessel 
was the cause and the beginning of it. He says that 

“if we could enter into conference with other com- 
petitors, and all would agree to withhold government 
aid, we could perhaps take our chances with the rest.” 
While everybody knows that some of the most pros- 
perous steamship lines plying between New York 
and European ports never received the slightest gov- 
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ernment aid in any shape, and that just these would 
remain our most formidable competitors if we built 
up a merchant fleet with government subsidies, For 
the lines which from the beginning had to depend 
upon themselves have gone through the best school 
of economy and of sagacious business management. 

As to the reform of the civil service, the President 
recommends that tie increased appropriation for 
needed clerical assistance asked for by the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission should be granted. He also would 
like further to extend the scope of the civil service 
rules, but has not yet been able to make up his mind. 
He is sure that ‘tif any legislation is possible by 
which the selection of Indian agents can be wholly 
removed from all partisan suggestions and consid- 
erations, it would be a great relief to the Executive 
and a great benefit to the service.” No doubt it 
would. But the President seems to forget that no 
legislation is necessary to withdraw the appointment 
of Indian agents, or of any other class of public of- 
ficers, from partisan influence. The will of the Ex- 
ecutive is sufficient. If the President, for the gov- 
ernment of his own conduct, lays down the rule that 
partisan considerations shall have nothing to do with 
appointments to office, it depends only upon his own 
courage and firmness whether he will follow that 
rule. If he does, he will indeed have a fierce strug- 
gle with the spoils politicians on his hands, and 
sometimes find it difficult to have his nominations 
confirmed by the Senate. But if he nominates per- 
sons whose fitness is unquestionable, the public opin- 
ion of the country will doubtless stand by him. It 
would certainly have stood by President HARRISON 
had he of his own motion excluded partisan interfer- 
ence from the selection and appointment of Indian 
agents, without waiting for a new law making it his 
duty to do so. 

It must be admitted that a President who has just 
submitted himself and his administration to the ap- 
proval of the country, and has received a vote of 
want of confidence by an overwhelming majority, is 
in a somewhat disadvantageous position in address- 
ing his countrymen; and it is not surprising that the 
manner in which Mr. HARRISON has done this should 
not be calculated to raise his reputation as a states- 
man. Nor is it probable that what he has said will 
have much influence upon the policy of his party or 
upon the action of Congress. 


A SUGGESTED REFORM IN THE 
PENSION BUREAU. 

THE condition of the Federal Treasury compels attention 
to every item of public expenditure where a saving can be 
effected. Foremost among such items is the pension list. 
The immense sums now annually appropriated for pensions 
are known to be greatly in excess of the demands of grati- 
tude for services rendered during the last war. Not only 
are the names of unworthy persons borne on what Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND says should be a ** roll of honor,” but laws under which 
millions are expended have been placed on the statute-book 
not so much for their ostensible beneficiaries as for the gain 
of politicians and pension attorneys. Since 1865 the num- 
ber of pensions has increased from 85,986 to 876,504, and at 
the present rate of progress the limit will not be reached un- 
til the yearly cost of pensions is $200,000,000. 

It is unnecessary, however, to go over a story that is old, 
and that is thoroughly understood by every intelligent per- 
son in the country. There is no question as to the existence 
of an evil. The only question is as to the remedy. The 
whole country, irrespective of party or section, is willing 
to pay the full debt of gratitude to the men who fought for 
the Union. The knowledge that frauds are committed in 
the name of gratitude for patriotic sacrifices, however, is 
general, and the deserving as well as the undeserving pen- 
sioner suffers from the evil reputation of pension frauds and 
pension sharks. 

Among the grossest and meanest of the evils bred and 
fostered by the present system are the opportunities afford- 
ed by it to shifty and dishonorable politicians to use the roll 
for their own and their party’s purposes. How powerful a 
political engine is the Pension Bureau in the hands of an 


unscrupulous politician has been recently shown in the Con- | 


gressional investigation of Mr. Raum. It is assumed among 
politicians that a commissioner who has the mind to make 
an evil use of his power may always harass and often defeat 
a personal enemy or a political opponent by simply delaying 
applications for pensions, thus making an aspirant for re- 
election to Congress unpopular with what has come to be 
known as the ** soldier vote.” On the other hand, the com- 
missioner may promote the aspirations of a. friend by ‘‘ex- 
pediting”” his business before the office. This is but one 
wrong of the many that are perpetrated, and that are made 
not only possible but almost inevitable by the politicians’ 
control of the bureau. 

It is perfectly clear that no reform can be lasting that does 
not take the pension roll out of politics. This, of course, 
will not entirely prevent reckless legislation, but administra- 
tion may be reformed, the power of the pension attorney 
may be greatiy circumscribed, and as it is he who is re- 
sponsible for the origination of much of the obnoxious 
legislation that in recent years has found its way into the 
statute book, while he is the active lobby agent who 
‘pushes every bill the enactment of which will increase 
his clientéle and his fees, his suppression will indirectly at 
least exert a beneficial influence on Congress. . 

A bill has recently been introduced into Congress pro- 
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viding for the transfer of the Pension Bureau to th 
Department. This measure is the result of long 
ful consideration. Many of the public men who are , 
familiar with the wrongs and injustices of the present sy q 
have reached the conclusion that the Pension Bure. 
its ramifications and connections in every town of the X 
ern States, will remain a powerful and corrupt polis 
machine so long as the commissionership is a rew.;, 
party services. The object of this bill is to put an ¢, 
this state of affairs; to kill the influence of the ati; 
whose interest lies in increasing the number of pensii 
and the amounts paid, rather than in discovering 3, 
warding only the deserving; to make it impossible to en 
pensions as bribes to voters, and to defeat or elect as)j; 
for Congress by retarding or expediting the applicati: 
their constituents. It is proposed that an officer of t}), 
shall take the place of the politician, and that his pris 
subordinates shall be also officers of the army. 

The saving of money now expended in salaries }, ° 
adoption of such a system will not be great, but at this 
ture every dollar saved is of importance. The ¢. 
character will be very great. The absolute divorce . | 
bureau from party politics will be still more im). 
The army will give the country an efficient and hon -: 
vice, and the pension attorney will lose his standi,,. 
court. The honest pensioner will secure his desert | 
will be the last to object to the proposed transfer. W),::),,; 
the service will be as energetically performed as it is \, 
civilian management is doubtful; but slowness in 1): 
direction is much more desirable than speed in thi 
direction. If there is any vital objection to the plan, it «: 
not now occur to us. As the pensions, however, are fry: 
survivors of both services, it might at first sight seen | 
well to join the army with the navy in the management «{ 
the bureau; but the objection to this is that one deparin 
or the other must be responsible, and that the two could ) 
probably work harmoniously together, neither being \ 
to be subordinate. 


and 


TENEMENT-HOUSE PROBLEMs. 


N a vague way the well-))-do 

and prosperous people of 

New York and the « 

try know that the poor whe 

live in those parts of th: t 
east side of the metropolis 

known as the = tenemen 

house sections are ove 

crowded in their dweilinys. 


sometimes —insuflicient| 
fed, not always regularly 
employed, and frequently 


underpaid for 1! 
that they do. Under - 

conditions ti: - 

prevented fi 

progress in the ar'- 0! | 
ilization, and thicir cl 
lack that training so desi: 

able to make them always 

self-supporting. The great 

majority have litte anh 

tion beyond merely sustaining themselves from day to da) 

and week to week. Their hard Jot shuts out higher ssyiic 
tions, and habits of thrift and cleanliness are not of cis) ' 
growth. But even among these people there are some lo p 
have aspirations for better things, and there sire some i : 

who, by uncommon sturdiness, raise themselves above thicit 
environment, and become. property-owners, propric tors, and 

in every way good citizens. There is therefore even i tiem 

sections a certain amount of progress; but the progress !s 
that of only a few individuals, and not that of the who: \ 
body of the people. Some time ago there was establis! 

society called the Neighborhood Guild, composed of Zeus 

and educated men and women, for work among tlicse | 
ple in helping them to alleviate the hard conditions | 
bound them to unrelieved toil. 

Two or three years ago the work of the Neighb« 
Guild was taken up by the University Settlement So 
and the members of the guild taken into the society. |i 
progress of the work since then has been gratifyine 
though to some of the impetuous members, who looke 
ways for great reforms to be accomplished not ater (i) I) 
day after to-morrow, the progress has seemed dis:\})| ; 
ingly small and slow. But it necessarily must be slo. 
it also must be small before it can become great. | 
who give their time to the work are worthy of the sym} 
and encouragement of all good men and good wom 
whatever walk of life. 

In the tenement-house section for some time severs 
tlemen of the University Settlement Society have liv: 
that they could become acquainted with the people, 
their needs, and find out wherein they could be a> 
Within a few weeks the society has taken a new lie! 

22 Delancey Street, just around the corner from tli 
headquarters in Forsyth Street. In the new hous 
will be established, besides the living-rooms for the re> 
members, class-rooms, reading-rooms, and meeting ! 
and the socicty is sanguine that the new house will ! 
a general meeting-place for the men of the section who 
for another resort than those the dram-shops afford. ! 
work at this time the society bas several needs. * 
more resident members are needed in the work of 0! 
tion and organization; teachers for night classes are | 
mand, and also lecturers to speak at the meetings. Ln 
could also be put to work in the kindergarten classe " 
visiting the poor, the needy, and the sick. But some!’ 
else is also needed, and that, fortunately, in a generou> 
like New York, is usually easy to obtain, That son 











.]se is money with which to pay rent, to organize schools, to 
irrange exhibitions, and to defray expenses generally, ‘I he 
members work without compensation, and therefore this is 
not a new organization of paid and professional philanthro- 
ists, but a practical work of unselfish zeal regulated by in- 
; trectaal intelligence. . / 

Dr. Stanton Corr, the founder of the Neighborhood 
Guild, is just returning from London, where he has been at 
work at Toynbee Hall, and he will have charge for the next 
“x months of the new headquarters, and be the director of 

‘work. It is the hope of the members of the University 
<.ttlement Society—an unfortunate name, by-the-way, and 

» no sense an improvement upon the old name of Neighbor- 
] Guild—that they will be able in the near future to 
und an institution similar to Toynbee Hall, where a great 

| coed work is in progress—not a work of charity in the 

cuary sense, Which implies the giving of alms, but a 

rk of charity in the highest sense, the sense that makes 

-jarity the greatest of the three cardinal virtues. 


THE INDIANS IN OUR WEST. 


‘uy knowledge of our country which foreigners possess 
far from being flatteringly intimate. The last exam- 
ot this defect was furnished by the latest English visitor 
note, who, in view of a lecture engagement in the West, 
asked the New York reporters whether there was much need 
to fear attacks by Indians and buffaloes around Minneapolis. 
Whoever knows our country laughs at such a question; but 
jx jt at all positive that a similar uncertainty might not dis- 
turb some of our own citizens under the same circumstances? 
So rapid has been the march of civilization in our West that 
even persons in the Eastern and Southern States who have 
+ crossed the continent in recent years can scarcely be ex- 
ted to comprehend the changes that have taken place in 
» Western conditions. It happens that there is a dealer in 
iian curiosities in St. Paul at present—drawing his sup- 
-s from Montana, Wyoming, and the Canadian Northwest 
t not even such relics of the departed red men are kept 
. «ile in Minneapolis. Chicago has no such trader that we 
tember, nor has Omaha. In the larger cities of the far 
-1 the only ‘‘ Indian museums,” as they call them there, 
in Denver. In Helena, Cheyenne, and the still smaller 
ns of that imperial region the seeker for mementos of 
Indians must trust to the chance of finding the relics 
fall into the hands of the petty pawnbrokers and deal- 
. in second-hand wares. 
lhe Indians themselves are, of course, more uncommon in 
-ivht of travellers through the West. One must journey 
1) see them, and one must know how to choose his routes, 
is now possible to go to San Francisco and back by 
diferent routes without a glimpse of a red man. Whoever 
would be sure of seeing Indians must make the transconti- 
nental journey by the far Southern or the far Northern lines, 
« Canadian Pacific route and what is called ‘‘ swinging 
* yound the circle” on the Denver and Rio Grande Railway 
in Colorado offer the best chances for seeing this fading 
. because both routes pass through or close beside great 
Indian reservations. 
iid uncontrolled Indians there are none in this country 
nada except the hiding Seminoles in Florida and the 
ered feeble Crees of the Hudson Bay country. The 
esque red folk, blanketed like animated bundles on the 
Sution platforms, or bobbing up and down upon their ponies 
u the plains, are sure to be under government control. Such 
ire they that are to be seen in the North and South by the 
routes that have been mentioned. By way of the Northern 
Pacitic Railroad Indians may or may not be seen, and by 
of the Union Pacific the chance that they will not ap- 
is much the stronger. At the utmost it will be solitary 
ires or tiny groups that the sight-seer will encounter. 
Wihiat is true of New York State is true of the new West- 
ni Stues. We have thousands of Indians in this State, 
‘ many of our white citizens never saw any of them. In 
mwest of the States are likewise very many persons 
lio.it they have seen the red men, have only seen them in 
\inen’s exhibitions. This is because in both parts of the 
ie red men are “ corralled” upon reservations away 
the main routes of travel. It is true that the Western 
re newer to these conditions. The old longing for 
‘ise is still upon them, and the pitiful belief that the 
will reappear still haunts some of them. Therefore 
usionally break away from their enclosures, as a 
‘of Utes has done in Colorado within a month. But 
’ the chief city of that State, is as little concerned or 
‘ed with Indians as is New York city. 


S 


AS TO MILLIONAIRES. 


ik all there is something to be said in support of the 
'y of contemporaneous American multimillionaires 


\; 


«. the bulk of their accumulations in large lumps, — 


‘han distribute them equally among their natural 
There is a certain amount of economy in vast for- 
‘\ sixty-millionaire with six children may either leave 
‘1 millions apiece, or he may leave fifty millions to 
‘ two millions each to the other five. An advantage 
lic about the latter method is that an inherited 
of ten millions merely makes its recipient a very 
ven, While fifty millions constitutes its possessor, in 
himself, more or less of a public institution. A con- 
* part of the income of ten millions may, by pains- 
‘adeavor, be spent in the furtherance of the luxury 
‘v of its administrator; but before the income of fifty 
personal desires and aspirations shrink into com- 
‘nconsequence. To distribute or employ the sur- 
‘ue from a financial aggregation of that size calls 
‘ied policy and a system. Accordingly its disposi- 
‘om the work of mere amateur investors, but calls 
‘ployment of the ablest experts, whose object is 
such to derive the greatest possible annual gains 
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from the investments they direct, as to make those invest- 
ments promote and duly share the general prosperity of the 
country. 

From that love of money which the Scriptures tell us is 
the root of all evil, the possessors of huge fortunes may be 
expected to,.be exempt. They have no occasion to be hard 
masters or extortionate lenders. The more nearly they can 
contrive that the great force under their control shall work 
under laws analogous to the laws of nature, the more nearly 
their administration approximates’to success. That capital 
is useful to a country, particularly to a young country, is 
nowhere denied. The special advantage of capital in very 
large sums is the diminished proportion of its returns that 
can be used up by the owner, and the increased proportion 
that must be diverted to the use of other people. The lesson 
of the conservative influence of great power is taught anew 
every time a new party comes into control of the general 
government. It is taught almost as regularly every time a 
huge property changes hands. And the greater the property 
the likelier it is that the expected demonstration will be 
forth-coming. 

Taking them as a class, the American multimillionaires 
are an exceptionally sober-minded lot of men, whose ener- 
gies are taken up with pretty serious concerns. Few of them 
devote their time to frivolous expenditures, the more glaring 
extravagances and absurdities of conduct being usually at- 
tributable to persons whose financial opportunities are com- 
paratively limited, and who are therefore all the more ex- 
posed to the temptation to spend all their incomes in “‘ having 
a good time.” The really eminent representatives of fiscal 
aggregation do not build million-dollar stables, nor encumber 
the remote places of the earth with useless palaces out of 
mere pleasure in architectural construction. _ Nor do they 
guzzle and gormandize themselves into premature graves, 
and leave harems of common-law wives to make trouble for 
their executors. Usually they are men of clean, or at least 
respectable lives, good Americans, and as sensitive as other 
Americans to the expression of a reasonable public opinion. 
The publicity of American life, in some respects objection- 
able, but wholesome in many others, affects, and possibly 
restrains them more than it does most. other people. So it 
happens that if great wealth could buy rank in the United 
States, as Mr. LABOUCHERE suggests that it should in Eng- 
land, our archmillionaires might constitute a fairly exem- 
plary and public-spirited peerage. 

Happily we don’t need any peers; but there are public 
duties for the performance of which the popular will is al- 
ways ready to constitute the millionaires a special commit- 
tee. All the quasi-public work which a paternal government 
might undertake, but which thus undertaken would be con- 
trary to the traditions of our democracy, we are willing to 
see carried through by millionaire-power. Paternalism in 
government we object to; but when Mr. FLower buys a 
quarantine station, or Mr. PrerPont MorGAN a quarantine 
steamer, we clap our hands. We can stand a deal of pater- 
nalism in our millionaires without flinching. When they 
build cathedrals for us, and pay for keeping our art museums. 
open on Sunday, and pay the deficit after a season of grand 
opera, we are glad that we have got them. And yet the 
work of their accumulations in promoting industrial develop- 
ment, of whicli .;e hear little, is doubtless of much more 
public importance than their more obvious benefactions and 
benevolences. That, happily, is a work which is the more 
sure of being done the greater the surplus fortune behind it 
—a consideration that abounds with solace to the public 
whenever a fifty-million-dollar property changes hands. 


SWEET SIMPLICITY IN KANSAS. 

It may be remembered by persons who take a lively inter- 
est in politics that they had an election a few weeks ago in 
the charming, if remote, commonwealth of Kansas, at which 
time a gentleman named LoRAINE D. LEWELLING was elect- 
ed Governor of the State. It isa remarkable fact that a man 
with a name at once so limpid, sonorous, and aristocratic 
should have been elected by the votes of that ‘‘ magnificent 
army of the plain people ’’—as they are pleased to call them- 
selves—the People’s Party, yet such is the fact; and it shows 
incidentally that even a noble and upright man may bear an 
aristocratic name, and also that the voice of the People’s 
Party is almighty in Kansas. 

It now appears that certain frivolous persons living in 
Topeka had planned a ceremonial for the inauguration of 
Governor-elect LEWELLING, which was-to include a grand 
inauguration hall; but that Spartan personage opposed the 
idea on the ground that such a function would not compose 
with the simple principles of the People’s Party. Ata mass- 
meeting of Populists a long series of resolutions was adopted, 
setting forth the sentiment that “‘ the recent political victory 
was won by the plain people of Kansas, and was a victory 
against mammon-worship in ail its forms; it was but one 
battle in all the irrepressible conflict between the people and 
all that greed which finds its most luring exponent in soci- 
ety, with its ostentatious display of power to spend money 
for trifles, while those who have earned it starve;” together 
with many other expressions of hatred and contempt for the 
un-American character of dancing parties, including the as- 
sertion that ‘‘the plain people of Kansas who elected the 
new State officers cannot look but with anxiety upon any 
indication that the officers have submitted to the allurements 
of that fashionable society which represents all the enemies 
of the common people, and, based upon wealth gained by 
monopoly, constitutes a dangerous lobby about the officials 
it may secure in its meshes.” 

These noble sentiments were the crystallization of many 
speeches made by various thoughtful patriots, but among 
all those who denounced the sickening idea of a fashionable 
ball, a certain Mr. FRANK HERALD made the deepest impres- 
sion. He said that he had just come from an interview with 
that wonderful woman Mrs. Mary E. Leask, named by her 
enemies ‘‘the Jumping Cassandra of Wichita,” from her 
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mournful prophecies of evil to come in case she were not 
elected to the United States Senate, for membership in which 
plutocratic body she has been working very hard. Mrs. 
LEAsE had told Mr. HERALD that she ‘‘ favored a country- 
dance, but was dead against any low-neck and swallow-tail 
affair.” This announcement was received with deafening 
applause, and the fashionable inauguration ball died a-born- 
ing. 

He was a malignant Republican office-holder, soon to be 
shaved by the People’s guillotine, who said that he knew 
why Mrs. LEAsE didn’t want to wear a low-necked dress. 
A more outrageous insinuation never disgraced a political 
campaign. Although, in the Kansas phrase, Mrs. LEAsk is 
a spare lady, yet there is no reason to believe she. would not 
adorn any gown she might wear; and the sneer of a Demo- 
cratic politician, to the effect that Governor-elect LEWEL- 
LING preferred to wear his trousers tucked into his boot- 
legs in order to keep his silver dollars from falling through 
the holes in his pockets to the floor, is a slander equally 
scandalous. The People’s Party won the election in Kansas, 
and Populist ideas must become popular. The swollen aris- 
tocracy of Topeka may not presume to: teach the plain peo- 
ple how to inaugurate their Governor. It is a broad general 
truth that what Mrs. Mary E. LEASE says ‘“‘ goes” in Kansas, 
and if anybody is disposed to doubt it, let him consult Mr 
Mary E. Lease. 
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Maps, and Many Illustrations. Vol. I., Royal 8vo, Illu- 
minated Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $5 oo. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL NOTES OF THE LIFE OF WILLIAM 
BELL SCOTT, and Notices of his Artistic and Poetic 
Circle of Friends, 1830 to 1882. Edited by W.- MINTO. 
Illustrated by Etchings by Himself, and Reproductions 
of Sketches by Himself and Friends. Two Volumes. 
8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $8 00. (dna 
Box.) 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, from the Compromise 
of 1850. By JAMES FORD RHODES. Vol. I., 1850- 
1854; Vol. II., 1854-1860. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Tops, #5 00. (dn a Box.) ; 


THE ARMIES OF TO-DAY. A Description of the Armies 
of the Leading Nations at the Present Time. Profusely 
Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Top, #3 50. 


MOLTKE: HIS LIFE AND CHARACTER. Sketched in 
Journals, Letters, Memoirs, a Novel, and Autobiograph- 
ical Notes. Translated by MARY HERMS. With Illus- 
trations from Drawings by Moltke, Portraits, and Fac- 
simife Letters. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00.—Uniform with The 
Franco-German War of 1870-71, and Letters of Von Moltke 
to his Mother and his Brothers. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By CHARLES CARLETON COFFIN, 
Author of ‘‘ Boys of ’76,” etc. Profusely Illustrated. 
Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, #3 oo. 


HARPER’S CHICAGO AND THE WORLD’S FAIR. The 
Chapters on the Exposition being Collated from Official 
Sources and Approved by the Department of Publicity 
and Promotion of the World’s Columbian Exposition. 
By JULIAN RALPH. With Seventy-three Full-page En- 
gravings. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3 00. 


A TOUR AROUND NEW YORK, and My Summer Acre: 
Being the Recreations of Mr. Felix Oldboy. By JOHN 
FLAVEL MINES, LL.D. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, #3 oo. 


PRUE AND I. By GEORGE WILLIAM CuRTIS. Illustrated 
from Drawings by ALBERT EDWARD STERNER. 8vo, Il- 
luminated Silk, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3 50. (Jn 
a Box.) Edition de Luxe (limited to 250 copies), Full 
Vellum, $15 00. (dna Box.) 


DAISY MILLER, AND AN INTERNATIONAL EPISODE. By 
HENRY JAMES. Illustrated from Drawings by HARRY 
W. McVICKAR. 8vo, Illuminated Cover, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Top, #3 50. (Jn a Box.) Edition de luxe: (limited 
to 250 cdpies), Full Vellum, $15 00. . (én a Box.) 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or willbe sent 
by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
Canada, or. Mexico, on receipt of price. TARPER’S CATALOGUE 
will be sent to any address on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 
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“THE MASKED BALL”—THE SUCCESSFU cDY IN W 
4 SUCCESSFUL COMEDY IN WHICH MR. JOHN DREW APPEARS AS A STAR.—Drawn by T.. DE THULSTRUP. 
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ARGARET PAYNE and Lewis Harrington. 

How do you like the names, Miss Price?” 
j ‘*Well enough; they sound as if some 
1 one had aright to them, and why not you?” 
‘“‘Tf they sound real, I’m afraid they’re 
the best part of the story,” replied John Carter. He had a 
strong young face and figure, and had recently begun what 
lis triends called a ‘* literary career.” It had not yet gone 
iwvond reading the manuscripts of others in a magazine 

Nice, and the attempt occasionally to produce a manuscript 
of his own outside of office hours. For some weeks he had 
ben Working on a story about which he and Miss Ethel 
Price had talked much, and now he had brought his manu- 
script to read to her. 

_* No; it’s all poor,” he went on. ‘‘ And as for ending the 
thing. T cannot do it. My last pages invariably sound 
stranger than fiction, and not a bit like truth.” 

I'o be honest with you, Mr. Carter, I never imagined you 
il get the precious story past the beginning. You've 
neon talking about it ever since that first meeting of ours; 


‘now you really mean to tell me it needs only a conclu- 


Shey 


\ 
Wo 


Yes: and that is what you must supply, ‘with just a bit 
of — criticism, here and there, of the part I am going 
read you.” 
ut if Lend it, whose story will it be, yours or mine?” 
Yours, of course, Miss Price. How could I have written 
y of it but for you; and with the conclusion left wholly in 
)our hands, whose else could it be?” 
Sill yours, of course; without a beginning it would bea 
Shon curtain without a play.” 
Vell, we needn't quarrel about the authorship yet. Let’s 
lll it’s done. Now, if you will listen, and criticise 
never you choose, I will read. When I stop, have your 
made up. If youcan’t end the story for me, the whole 
- £oes into the fire, and my story is told. I shall never 
\ the heart for another.” 
_. meant to say these last words lightly, but Miss Price 
! h ive noticed the seriousness that got into his voice in 
of himself. She, too, looked more interested in what 
oming than she thought. He took a comfortable seat 
a lamp, and she, curiously pretty, with her Greek 
‘nd hair, and eyes so living that they made one lose for 
nent the other beauties of her face, sat on a sofa facing 
_ Carter saw that a flush in her cheeks made her pret- 


— — to-night. With a fine air of unconcern, he 
‘TO read: 


wis Harrington was avery busy man. For four months he 
“na ‘reader’ for the Fortnight, He had looked upon tie 


t 


EDITOR’S LOVE-STORY. 


BY M. A. DE WOLFE HOWE, JUN. 


position when offered to him as a special private entrance to the 
temple of letters, a fane in which from early years he had longed 
to serve in some capacity, 

“He had not known, any more than ‘the great reading public,* 
what being a ‘ reader’ for a popular periodical really meant. He 
soon learned that instead of coming into: charming ‘intercourse 
with the whole list of ‘eminent contributors,’ he was keeping lis 
nose uncommonly close to-an active grindstone; that for one 
manuscript which gave him the faintest pleasure, he had to wade 
through reams of rubbish. And so it was that on a certain Satur- 
day afternoon, when he was going to spend Sunday with some 
cousins in the country, young Harrington took with him a dozen 
short stories in manuscript to read on the train in and out. 

“ He reached the station just in time, and the train was crowded. 
The only half-empty seats he could see were really more than half 
filled by large old women, or men of severe aspect with big news- 
papers. 

“ After walking several car lengths, he found a few more places 
in a district common to crowded trains, and worthy of some such 
title as the Infant Belt. It was a district he, like most sensible 
men, was wont to shun; yet in one of the seats, not an inch over 
half occupied, sat the most attractive person he had seen in any 
of the cars. She was a girl not a day too old, and of an appear- 
ance—” 


‘‘ Just a moment, Mr. Carter. Isn’t it a mistake to make 
your heroine too beautiful? Just being a heroine seems to 
me enough usually, and you story-writers always think pco- 
ple want to know exactly what girls look like.” 

‘*No, I can’t change that place,” said Carter. ‘‘ My hero- 
ine is not a common heroine.” 

‘*Oh, I don’t want you to make her a fright,” she replied, 
looking bewilderingly charming herself, ‘‘ only—” 

‘*No, no; that will do as it is;” and he went on decisively: 


—“ of an appearance that would have caught and held Harring- 
ton’s eye at any time or place; for Lewis had been neither editor 
nor man long enough to have outgrown a hearty liking for a pretty 
face. 

“He sought no further. No, the seat was not engaged, and 
Harrington, after distantly helping to rearrange the girl’s bundles, 
found himself sitting by her side. 

“The train moved out of the station, and Harrington, with no 
time to waste, took a manuscript out of his grip-sack and began 
to read, It was harder than usual to fix his mind upon his work. 
The babies of the region were a restless lot, and, to his more subtle 
distraction, he could not help feeling that his fair neighbor was 
interested in what he was about. There was no outward show of 
interest, yet he felt it plainly. To be sure, the fact caused him no 
special resentment, f 

“+T suppose it’s only common feminine curiosity,’ he told him- 
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self. ‘She hasn’t any business to care what I am doing, but 
perhaps she will settle down soon, and let me do likewise.’ 

“All the while he was reckoning without the host of babies 
about him, Clearly they had no idea of settling down. One of 
the three with 2 woman. in the very first seat aliead was a com- 
plete little demon. He squirmed and fretted in a way to confirm 
any bachelor in celibacy, The girl at Harrington’s side positively 
irritated him by looking sympathetic. 

““* Good heavens !’ he thought, ‘ what is she going todo? These 
women are queer, even when they’re young and pretty.’ 

“Could it be? Yes, the girl actually leaned forward and touched 
the thrice-blest mother on the shoulder, 

“*Won’t you let me hold him for you she asked, in a voice 
which drew poor Harrington's mind completely from his work 

“*Thank you kindly, mum,’ said the mother, handing over the 
child, and, with increased prospects of success, trying once more 
to extract a bottle from a little bag. , 

“*<This is-too much,’ muttered Harrington. ‘What a fool I was 
to sit down here! Yet, by George! she must be a saint. I 
wouldn’t do it for farms.’” 


‘* Just like a man,” Miss Price interrupted again. ‘‘ You 
know you want women to like this story, and they will hate 
its hero if you don’t take care.” 

“The men would hate him if he liked that baby and 
thanked the girl for dragging it into his seat.” 

‘* But men like feminine girls, lve always been told,” she 
rejoined, with a suspicion of archness in her voice. 

Carter looked at her, and said: ‘* They would be fools not 
to like this girl, and perhaps you are right. There! I’ve 
marked the passage for revision, unless my mind changes 
back. Here goes again: 

“Then Lewis went on reading the manuscript. The circum- 
stances were not in the author’s favor, The baby wriggled over a 
great deal more than its just share of the seat, and, in spite of her 
motherly cares, the girl’s. interest in Harrington’s work continued. 
Nevertheless, he managed to finish the story. 

“*That won't do,’ he decided. ‘It's trash;’ and back it went 
into his bag. 

“The next was better only in being shorter, and offering a trifle 
less novelty of attraction for the girl beside him.- It too went 
back into the bag with a very positive rejection in the editorial 
eye. 

“What a dainty thing the next one was! scrupulously written on 
the neatest of paper, and bound together in the corner with a bit 
of blue ribbon. 

“*T wish these budding authoresses wouldn’t dabble in book- 
binding too,’-muttered Lewis, cutting the ribbon with his knife, 
and dropping it in contempt on the floor 

“ His neighbor started perceptibly. -He looked askance at her, 
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and could see that her interest had grown to something very like 
positive excitement. Her face told it all too plainly. Between the 
baby in her hands and the manuscript in his, she was in a strange 
state. 

“<The girl isn’t crazy?” Lewis wondered. ‘I'm sure I cannot 
imagine what I’m doing to stir her up so. As soon as some one 
gets out I'll change my seat, if I have to turn nurse myself. 

“The harder he tried to fix his mind on the story, the more he 
wondered what was the matter. The girl would start nervously 
every time he turned a page, and twice he caught her furtively 
scanning his face. 

“ After all, it was a pretty poor story—about a fellow fresh from 
college, settled in a country mill town to learn the business from 
the lowest rung of the ladder. The minister’s pretty daughter 
Polly and he, of course, had the usual ‘affair.’ A picnie was the 
scene of the story’s climax, and the great question was, would 
Tom offer himself to Polly? 

“In spite of the story’s thinness, its few natural touches gave 
Harrington a mild interest in it. Neither of the others had been 
worth special criticism, nor, in all seriousness, was this one; but 
an amusing thought crossed Lewis’s mind, and with the last few 
pages still unread, he took a small pad of paper from his bag 
This preparation was not lost upon the girl. Lewis could have 
sworn he felt the curiosity bristling out from her. 

“He scribbled down the story’s title on his pad—* A Summer's 
Work ’—and smiled at himself for the pretence that there was 
anvthing to sav which he could not remember when all was read. 
But why not experiment upon the girl? Everything he did seem- 
ed to disturb her, and some honest criticism might. have results 
still more surprising: So he scrawled, clear and large enough for 
a reader three seats away, ‘The work of a rather observant school- 
girl.’ 

“The baby could hardly have been affected by these words, yet 
it seemed all at once to call forth its nurse’s redoubled vigilance. 
Harrington's little plan was surely telling for something. 

“Touches of cleverness,’ he went on scrawling, * but, on the 
whole, very thin, familiar, and medio—’ 

“He never finished that word, for the infant seemed to fling it- 
self almost into his arms. The girl was blushing furiously, as she 
mumbled something like, ‘ Very embarrassing to sit in such a seat 
—wish the mother—’ 

“And that was never finished, for just then the brakeman 
opened the car door, and shouted in: ‘Woodland Station! Wood- 
land! 

“Tnstantly the confusion in Harrington's seat was more than 
worse confounded. The girl had been so engrossed with Lewis's 
work and her own that she had no idea her station was so near. 
She tumbled the baby over into its mother’s lap, and began a 
scrambling collection of the books and bundles behind her and 
in the rack above. 

“*Let me help vou,’ said Harrington, jumping up, and laving 
the manuscript down on the seat. : 

“Tam so sorry to trouble you,’ said the girl, nervously ; ‘and 
after worrying von to death with the baby, too.” 

“Oh, notatall, One doesn’t often fall in with real Samaritans.” 
And Harrington took the last little package from the rack and 
put it into the girl's hands. As she left the seat she hastily 
picked up something else, and standing in the aisle, said, ‘Do be 
good to this poor woman and her children, and—and’* (much more 
rapidly, and with blushes)— Polly refuses Tom, after all; but that’s 
something you'll never— 

**All aboard ! rang just then from the platform, for the train 
had been standing a minute already,and the girl rushed for the 
door. 

“Something I shall never what—never what? cried Harring- 
ton, pursuing, to the delight of the passengers 

“* Oh, never dream of it again! the girl laughed back, jumping 

off just as the train began to move.” 


‘She did have the last word, didn’t she, Mr. Carter?” Miss 
Price broke in. ‘‘ You've done it beautifully so far; but, ex- 
cept for that last word, don’t you take the man’s side pretty 
strongly, and make the girl seem rather dreadful? Then— 
you won't mind my saying il—aren’t you afraid some people 
may think the baby just a little vulgar as an instrument in 
the story—just a little cheap?” 

Why. ves, of course they will, but I thought you liked 
the baby. I'm sure I never did; and as for taking the man’s 
side, perhaps your ending will set that right. Your turn is 
coming, you know.” 

An outsider might have said they both looked a little un- 
comfortable just then.. Miss Price’s face showed clearly 
that the prospect Carter held out puzzled, even agitated her, 
She saw he was walting for her next word, and said, quickly: 
“Oh. do go on! I'm nearly as much excited now as she 
was. 

And Carter began reading again 


“What was there to be done’ Harrington could not jump off 
after hergleaving behind a bag full of other people's manuseripts 
and his own Sunday clothes. Feeling strangely baffled, he re 
turned to his seatjand caught a last glimpse of the girl's face 
smiling at him from the station door, 

“What a picture she is, and how clever she looks, and how I 
did rattle her! But why under the sun did she ask me to look 
out for those brats? J suppgse there’s no help for it; she did 
ask.’ 

“The mother was still in a bad way,and in two minutes Har- 
rington was awkwardly amusing the least pleasing of the uncom. 
fortable trio, while the most noisv was reduced to quiet. As soon 
as he could rid himself-of his charge, he determined to finish the 
story of Polly and Tom. 

“*Where is the thing’ I put it right here on the seat’ The 
trampled blue ribbon winked up at him from the floor, and at 
nearly the same moment his eve caught a bit of white between the 
red plush back and bottom Of the seat. 

“*Heve it is, he half exclaimed. ‘Now for the end! If that 
girl spoke the truth, and Polly really does refuse Tom—’ 

“He moved the back of the seat, and drew out—only the first 
page of the manuscript. Look where he would, not another sheet 
could he find. What had become of it all, and what exeuse could 
he give the office for losing all but one page of a contribution % 
The author, if nobody else, might consider it valuable. 

“He sat down and began to think. Half unconsciously he read 
the lone recovered page, as if that might possibly bring back the 
rest. Somehow he did not look at the upper corner of the paper 
for several minutes, and when he did he read in an astonished 
Whisper: 

“* Please address 
Miss Margaret Pavne, 
Elm Ave., Woodland Station. 
“*Will call for MS. if unavailable.’ Mass.’ 

“* By George!’ he went on, whispering, ‘what an infernal fool 
and brute I have been! Woodland was the last station-—where 
she got off. Margaret Paytie! The name fits her precisely. Of 
course it’s all as clear as day. She saw I didn’t like her poor lit- 
tle story, and—just like a woman—ran off with the manuscript ' 
But she’s left her address, and this must never be the end of it.” 
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“There! that’s as far as I can go,” said Carter, as he 
stopped reading, and looked eagerly at his listener. ** Not 
the end of it, indeed! Well, I hope not, but I’ve found out 
I can’t carry it on. Some one else must look out for that.’ 

‘* And I am the some one?” 

“Yes, Miss Price; from this point on the story must be 
yours.” 

" «What do you mean?” 

‘Are you really ready to help me, if you can?” 
‘Yes, if I can.” 

‘Then consider the case a moment.” His voice was grow- 
ing more and more serious, and with far greater fervor than 
the cool discussion of fiction could ever excite he went on: 
‘* Here are these two people. I need not tell you how they 
came together again and grew intimate. Perhaps you do 
not know how much the girl became to the man in the next 
few months. Do you?” 

‘* How could I know all that?” 

‘*You shall hear it now. She quickens every day of his 
work, every act of his life. It is all done and lived for her. 
He knows that if she were taken out of his life there would 
be nothing left. He might not die in a week, or a year, but 
he could never truly live without her.” 

Then as Carter looked at her eyes he saw them more filled 
than he had ever seen them before with that strange fulness 
which sometimes thrusts itself into them from every part of 
her being. 

Still she said nothing. 

‘* The story must not stop there,” he went on. “ Will you 
not end it now? The man knows-he can make her happy, 
if loving her heart and soul will do it. Or, if you would 
rather not end the story as I have written it, let it drop. 
Perhaps we have had enough of the form of fiction. It’s 
poor cold-blooded stuff when life and love are set against it.” 

‘* But real things must come to some end, I suppose.” 

‘Yes, of course they must. Why can’t the story and 
the reality end together—and end well, as they should?” 

She looked away a moment, then turning her eyes full 
upon his, asked, by way of answer, ‘* Why not?” and joined 
fiction and fact hand in hand like brothers. 

It was answer enough, and before John Carter went home 
that night the part that story-telling had played for them 
was brought to a close, for Ethel Price said, ‘‘ Now that the 
end of this strange true tale of our meeting is all arranged, 
we need not care whether it is yours or mine. Call it ours.” 


A STORY OF VENEZUELA'S REVOLUTION. 
BY W. NEPHEW KING, JUN., (LATE) U.S.N 

‘‘LAs armas estan si¢émpre en Jos manos del enemigo,” 
were Crespo’s last words as he said ‘* Adios” to Venezuela’s 
fair capital and went into the mountains to give the cry for 
liberty. That immortal saying of the great Bolivar, ‘* Arms 
are always in the hands of the enemy,” was the answer of 
the intrepid leader of the revolution to his friends when 
they attempted to show him the folly of fighting twenty 
thousand fully armed government troops. : 

Six months have passed. Caracas is en féle to-day. At 
the summit of the **Casa Amarilla,” from the towers of the 
old cathedral of Santa Teresa, in the hands of pretty Vene- 
zolanas, floats the brilliant tricolor of the revolution. Pulido 
has fled like a thief in the night, cowardly deserting his 
starving unpaid soldiers, while Crespo’s advance - guard, 
under Victor Rodriguez, triumphantly enters the city’s gates. 

I stood at the corner of the Plaza and listened to the mel- 
low chimes overhead, recalling so many sad memories of 
the bloody revolution, as fourteen thousand sturdy volun- 
teers marched by. Even one who had watched the prog- 
ress of the war, been an eye-witness of Crespo’s marvellous 
strategy, and shared the hardships of his campaign, found it 
difficult to realize that six months before this great army 
consisted of only fifty men, and that every gun, every car- 
tridge, every machete, had been captured in battle from the 
cnemy. Modern soldiers of greater fame than Crespo’s might 
well be proud of such an achievement. 

“Viva Crespo! Viva el Gobierno!” was shouted by en- 
thusiastic Venezolanos. And the blending of these antag- 
onistic batfle-cries, that once echoed from mountain-peak to 
sea, Was the harbinger of an era of peace and tranquillity to’ 
* Little Venice,” as Columbus aptly named this favored Jand 
on the shores of the Caribbean. Well do I remember the 
first time that these two cries were uttered by one and the 
same man, and the wild excitement that followed. 

It was the night that Crespo’s forces, under Pifiango, had 
captured La Guayra. All day his hardy mountaineers had 
been pouring into the city, and before nightfall there were 
fully three thousand within the gates. Each café, hotel, 
and plaza had its quota, and every gallant soldier told of 
hand-to-hand combats. The ‘“ Leon de Oro” seemed the 
centre of attraction, however, and thither flocked the greater 
part of La Guayra’s patriots. Toast after toast was pro- 
posed, until the very air seemed dense with revolutionary 
sentiments, The names of Crespo, Guerra, Colina, Pietri, 
Alvarez, and every other gallant fighter of the war, evoked 


intense enthusiasm, while an old Indian guitar-player im- - 


provised verses reciting the deeds of each. Suddenly there 
was a deathlike stillness as one of the heroes of the battle of 
Macuto arose. Holding a glass of wine in one hand, he 
drew his sword with the other, waved it over his head, and 
shouted, ** Viva el Gobierno!” 

If a thunder-bolt had fallen in their midst the excitement 
could not have been greater. Here was one of Crespo's 
stanchest’ supporters, an officer who had fought through- 
out the entire campaign, shouting the battle-cry of the ene- 
my. And this, too, in the very heart of the revolution. 
Forgetting the great love they bore their general, but remem- 
bering that loyalty to Crespo was their creed, these impul- 
sive fellows drew their machetes and rushed across the 
room, Jumping quickly upon a table, the officer, who had 
a voice like Salvini’s, burst into a hearty laugh, and ex- 
claimed: ; of 

“Como es, hombres, Ustedes no saben que nuestro querido 
General Crespo ha tomado & Caracas, y que nosotros somos 
ahora el Gobierno.” (Why, my men, do you not know that 
our brave leader Crespo has taken Caracas, and that we are 
now the government?) 

Such was the dramatic scene that united the battle-cries 
of the ** Crespistas ” and © Gobicrnistas.” 

Though the possession of Caracas was the desideratum of 
both sides, the little seaport of La Guayra was the theatre 
of many stirring scenes? There the tyrant Mendoza im- 
. prisoned all the foreign merchants, that he migit force money 
from them; and no man knew what would have been his 
next step had not our gallant consul, Philip C. Hanna, or- 
dered their immediate and unconditional release. Ship after 
ship was detained by order of this lawless and self-consti- 
tuted Dictator, and he was only brought to his senses by the 
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guns of a foreign man-of-war. Despite the serio. 
the situation, in the little town under the mount, 
occurred many incidents that were pathetically ., 
More than one of these were furnished by an individus 
as William Collins, of whom I succeeded in securin 
cellent. photograph. ‘ 
** Willie,” as the boy became familiarly know) ;, a 
one in La Guayra, was a St. Thomas darky, and |. : 
appointed messenger to the United States cons) 
beginning of the war. His face was as black as ti. 
of a polished stove, and when he smiled his head se. 
separate into hemispheres. Besides being a Danish; . 
the fact that Willie was in the employ of a foreign , 


exempted him from military duty. What did this , 
to men of Mendoza’s stamp, however? He needed « 
and have them he must, at any cost. One dark nicl); i 
fore, when the city was under martial Jaw, and . 
had wandered from under the shadow of the A), n 


eagle’s wings, he was promptly seized by a squad of « 
ment soldiers. As they were marching the poor boy : 
cuartel he heard one of the men telling of a gre: fe 
down the coast, and of a steamer that was to be sciy, 
night to transport the troops. 

A few moments more and all would be over: for . 
within the portals of the military prison, no word coi.) },. 
sent to Colonel Hanna. Realizing this, as the squad ms: 
by the English consul’s home, and: Willie saw the ¢h.:-rfy| 
lights, he darted into the hallway. Besides being undey |). 
protection of the English flag, no soldier, he thought. «(| 
dare enter without a warrant; for even in revolutionary 
countries two places are held inviolate, the home anc tie 
church. Times had changed, however, and these mv), ye. 
spected nothing. Rudely pushing aside the cross of s; 
George, they followed Willie, beating him with their 1; 
chetes as he ran from room to room. The English cons). 
Mr. Martin Anderson, chanced to be away at the time. and 
the women of his household were dreadfully frightened, sey. 
eral of them fainting at the sight of the soldiers. Willie’: 
natural gallantry now came to the rescue, and he voluntayily 
left the house rather than further alarm its inmates j 

Soon the outrage became noised about, and Consu! Han. 
na, with blood in his eye, made rapid strides to the military 
prison There he found his faithful slave rigged out in \ 
suit of soldier clothes. Following close upon the heels of 
our con$ul came the representative of England and Den 
mark. A demand was made for the boy as a member of the 
United States consul’s household, as a Danish subject, and 
as one having been taken by force from the home of the 
English consul. 

Thus did Willie become a subject of diplomatic eon 
troversy between Venezuela and three foreign governments 

Now Comes the amusing phase of the story. Henrife Pala 
cios, who was civil governor of La Guayra, knew that he 
had involved his country in an unpleasant snarl. Something 
must be done to conciliate the foreign consuls, for the day 
might come when he and his cowardly compatriots would 
need them to escape the just wrath of Crespo. An elaborate 
feast was arranged in honor of ‘‘ the consular representa 
tives and the commanders of the foreign men-of-war in the 
harbor of La Guayra.”” Invitations were issued nearly three 
weeks in advance; but ‘* foreign representatives ” were con 
spicuous by their absence. Palacios would have had to eat 
his feast alone had he not sent out into the highways and 
byways for his guests. So crushed was this high dignitary 
that when he met the consul’s servant on the street a few 
days after, they drowned their ill feelings in copious cd: 
of aguardiente. That afternoon Willie marched into the cor 
sulate, his black skin glistening and his smal] eyes sparking 
saying, with pardonable pride: 

‘Well. sah, Governor Palacios and me's good friends 
now. We’s been drinkin’ together all de day.” 

Willie was not to be so easily conciliated, however, snd 
became imbued with the idea that he had a just claim for 
25,000 against the Venezuelan government. In this he was 
encouraged by every one in La Guayra, so when Admiral 
Walker appeared upon the scene with the Chicago, Con 
cord, and Kearsarge, it was an easy matter to make the boy 
believe that the fleet had been sent there to demand au in 
demnity. This belief soon grew into a conviction, and ever) 
naval officer that Willie met upon tbe streets became th 
recipient of his confidence, with the promise of a good round 
percentage if he succeeded in obtaining the mency. One 
afternoon the admiral himself was waylaid, and a promis 
exacted that he would threaten to bombard La Guayra un 
less the claim was immediately paid. For this Willie promised 
him one-half if he would increase the amount to ¥0).(00 
To definitely settle the matter, when the consul decide! > 
buy him a suit of sailor clothes, the boy begged that he might 
be allowed to pay for them himself. Early in the morning 
he hired a small boat and went off to the flag-ship, saying te 
the paymaster, ; 

‘© Well, sah, you kin just take de money for dese clothes 
out of de claim dat Admiral Walker is a-goin’ to git Mm 

This, Willie announced, was the only means of kee} i's 
the flag-ship at La Guayra until he received his mone) 

When the city was finally captured by the revolutions!) 
forces, and peace was established throughout Venezuela, Ut 
change was almost magical. The dark clouds that had luvs 
over the summit of the mountain for so long all passed aay. 
and even the grass seemed a brighter green. On all sitles 
you could hear the merry laughter of children, the !j0" 
notes of birds, and the ‘‘shanty songs” of the ‘‘caletcos 
discharging cargo from some merchant craft. A few »'- 
afté¥ the troops entered I wandered around the strc 
contrast the scenes then with those I witnessed durin: 
dark days of the revolution. : 

Everything breathed of peace. Every face said. 
have fought for liberty; the war is over; Jet us en)0} 
selves.” Within the shadow of the great dungeon whe’ > 
many brave patriots were either assassinated or stary«. © 
death during the ‘‘reign of terror,’ a hand-piano Was | 
ing some wild Spanish air.. An ex-soldier, with gun 5 
idle at his side, manipulated the instrument. Soon ac! 
of noisy naked children joined hands and began to 
around him, while their happy parents looked on wi"! 
light. I had heard more melodious strains in other « 
tries. yet there was a weird fascination about this pe 
music, and so when the fellow took up his piano and was 
I followed. ‘ 

In front of the little custom-house, where the tyrap! 
doza was wont to imprison foreign merchants, anothet 
was made. Across the street the Plaza was filled wil!) © 
crowd of loungers. Catching sight of the wanderin: 
strel, they ran up to him and said, ; 

‘Mira! mira! soldado, bota tu fusil y toca un vale 
nosotros.” (Here! here! soldier, put down your £u" 
play us a waltz.) é CE 

Now the piano responds, and the fellow grinds out o! 
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those galloping Spanish waltses. Under the tall cocoa-trees 
a score or more of cotiples ate dancing in the soft moon- 
light, while the distant Caribbean sparkles like a bed of pie- 
cious stones, and only the great mountait back of the city 
recalls the bloodshed of the past six mouths. One by one 
the dancers tire, toss a ‘‘medio” to the musician, and he 
moves on. 

Near the cathedral corner another player had stationed 
himself. There the rivals met, and exchanged glances that 
savored more of war than peace. 

You were a sympathizer with the old government, any- 
way, whilé IT was in the mountains fighting for Crespo,” 
remarked player No. 1, as the music of player No. 2 almost 
eclipsed him. 

The former had studied well the inflammable nature of 
jis audience, for in less than thirty seconds player No. 2 
ind his piano were both rolled over into the gutter, leaving 
the ex-soldier master of the situation, 

Through narrow streets, down dark alleys, went the now 
fimous piano-player, followed by a crowd of men and boys. 
When the cathedral bell sounded midnight, 1 found myself 
on the river-front, almost alone, in one of the worst quarters 
of La Guayra. On the right was a low dive filled with 
diunken soldiers, fighting again the bloody battles of the 
revolution over the wihe of the country. Strains of music 
from the piano brought them all to the door, with the cries 
of * Viva Crespo! Viva el Gobierno!” 

One of these fellows caught sight of me, and insisted that 

T should come in and drink the health of Crespo. Assuring 
him of a warm admiration for the leader of the revolution, 
and of my support of his cause, { begged to be excused, 
owing to the late hour. He would tot accept it, however, 
but proceeded to dtag me in, deglaring that to refiise would 
he ty insult General Crespo. In a few minutes a ctowd had 
eoliccted arotind me, and it looked as thougii I would, be 
forced to imbibe @ large quantity of vile tum,a desire to 
‘he contrary notwithstanding. My case seemed rather a 
hopeless one, until one of the officers turned to me and said, 
No es usted Americano?” (Are you not an American?) 
icely had T replied in the affirmative before my new 
| ordered the others away, and not only offered to 
escort ne back to the consulate, but placed a mule at my 
disposal. This little compliment to the United States, 
'rifliug as it may seem, was thoroughly indicative of the 
lriendly feeling towards our country even among the 
inasses—all the more evident when contrasted with the in- 
sing attitude of the party that had just been defeated. 
Tic humanity of our naval surgeons in nursing the sick 
and wounded, and our quasi-acknowledgment of the justice 
' Crespo's cause even while maintaining strict neutrality, 
Wl never be forgotten by those loyal-hearted revolutionists. 
American citizenship is, therefore, to-day at a high premium 
Miroughont Venezuela. 

Another and an almost amusing proof of this Consul 
Hanna received one morning. About daylight he was 
‘wakened by a loud knocking upon the lower door. Look- 
ine from the balcony, he saw a general in full uniform with 
ive prisoners, After apologizing for disturbing him at 
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ih an early hour, the officer said, 
‘lere are five men, your Honor, that I have just taken 
i of jail to turn over to you.” 





THE OLD SPANISH FORT AT LA GUAYRA.—Draw 
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“T thank you for the courtesy, general, but with what 
offences were they charged?” replied the consul. 

“1 don’t really know,” he answered. ‘‘I heard they were 
Athericans—that was enough.” 

As soot as peace became assured, all the residents of La 
Guayra looked back upon the past anarchy and chaos as 
upon some dreadful nightmate. None save those who lived 
there during the dark days of tlie revolution can realize the 
imminent danger through which every one passed. Had it 
not been for the presence of seven men-of-war in the harbor, 
the barbarians that controlled that city would have hesitated 


at no act of violence. Indeed, Mendoza announced that he 


respected no flag, and declared that he would massacre every 
foreigner in the place if any one interfered with his little 
scheme of plunder and imprisonment. 

And the death roll of those poor wretches who were with- 
out foreign protection? This will ever remain a secret of 
the revolution. ‘The American consul could a tale unfold, 
however, for the prison was in a building adjoining his. | I 
had the good fortune of sharing the consulate with him dur- 
ing two of the worst months, and each morning awakened 
sickened from the memories of the night before. At all 
flours you would be aroused by the rude challenge of the 
guard almost under your window. If a prompt reply was 
not forth-coming from the approaching party, a bullet some- 
times settled the doubt: 

Only the Sunday afternoon before the fall of La Guayra 
several officers from the Chicago were sitting in the consul’s 
office. The sun Was shining as it shines only in the tropics, 
and the cathedral bell was calling the faithful to the vesper 
service. Suddenly a mah cried out down the street, and be- 


fore we could reach the balcony the poor wretch was lying’ 


in a pool of blood, cottipletely hacked to pieces with a mur- 
derous thachete. Twd assistants came out of the prison, 
and dragged the body, head down, over the rough stones. 
The chief of police was. sitting on a chair in front of the 
prison at the time, but did not even turn his head while 


‘the fellow was ‘being killed not twenty yards away. As 


the guards passed with the body, he said, 

“* Bueno, que ha hecho él?” (Well, what did he do?) 

“*Oh, él se resistid y yo le di un machetazo, eso es todo.” 
(Oh, he resisted, and I gave him the machete, that’s all.) 

The poor fellow, it seems, was taken from his home to-be 
impressed into the army. As the guard was dragging him 
to prison, he protested on account of his age. A few yards 
from the gate he fell down from exhaustion, and failed to 
rise at the command. This was the resistance for which 
the poor fellow was ‘‘ given the machete.” 

There was a story in La Guayra before I left that this 
same guard was captured by the murdered man’s brother, 
who was a revolutionary soldier, and treated to a dose of his 
own medicine. With both hands tied behind his back, he 
was carried out into the harbor in a small boat. There his 
head was taken off with the keen-edged machete, and the 
body thrown overboard. : 

It is from such lawless acts and barbarous deeds that 
Crespo has delivered his country. Is it strange, then, that 
all good people in Venezuela, both native and foreign, should 
have sympathized with the revolution, and prayed for the 
overthrow of Andueza Palacio and his tyrannical hirelings? 

Thrilling as were these incidents, there are also some 

: humorous ones that I have 
not yet mentioned. Among 
these the ‘attack upon the 
camp of the washer-women ” 
stands solely and pre-eminent- 
ly alone. By the time the 
United States war ships reach- 
ed La Guayra each officer had 
rather an extended wash list. 
When the stewards brought 
the clothes ashore, therefore, 
it required a small army of 
women to undertake the im- 
portant task of completing 
them by Saturday night. Un- 
fortunately for the owners of 
some uniform suits of white 
duck, the washing was done 
on the shores of a small moun- 
tain stream. This body of 
water happened to cross the 
main road by which the gov- 
ernment soldiers went back 
and forth to Punta de Mulato. 

One day a fierce battle had 
been fought on the outskirts 
of the city, and the troops 
were forced to retire. As 
they crossed the above-men- 


feated, and scantily clad, 
some of them espied a few 








suits of clothes invitingly 


VRTING THE BODY OF A REVOLUTIONARY GENERAL THROUGH THE GOVERNMENT ‘Pread out to dry upon the 


UNDER PROTECTION OF THE AMERICAN FLAG.—Dsaawy py Guy Rosg artes 4 Pyor. 


rocks. With little ceremony 
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tioned stream, hungry, de- 


N BY Guy Ross, arTER A PHOTOGRAPH. 


these brave soldiers of the republic charged upon the wo- 
men. The latter were completely routed, but, nevertheless, 
carried away everything they could conveniently handle. 
The spoils consisted of several uniforms, and these were 
quickly appropriated by the victors. The next morning the 
good people of La Guayra were treated to the rare sight of 
a number of government soldiers semi-clad in the uniform 
of the United States navy. One fellow wore a blouse with- 
out trousers, another a pair of trousers without a blouse, no 
two having the temerity to appear in full dress. 

The climax was reached, however, when it became rumored 
that the washer-women had made an official report of the 
outrage to the admiral, and that the United States men-of- 
war were going to bombard the town unless each article was 
immediately returned. The result of this little practical joke 
was the despatching of a small boat with the stolen property, 
and an officer to make an ample apology for the indignity 
to the flag of the United States. 

Such are a few reminiscences of a war that has been 
blackened with deeds of violence, and cowardly assaults 
upon defenceless women and children. Not by Crespo’s 
sturdy followers, however, but by those who had the assur- 
ance to claim recognition from the civilized powers of the 
world. . 

A NEW YORK CHARITY. 

In 1877 two or three tramps would go to the Vienna Bak- 
ery on Tenth Street and ask for a loaf of bread. It was 
never refused them, and the number of mendicants increased 
with each succeeding year. Mr. Louis Fleischman, the pro- 
prietor, sceing that the number was increasing steadily, rec- 
ognized that he must systematize the alms-giving. He in- 
structed his foreman never to refuse a loaf to any one who 
might ask, but in order to prevent inconveniencing people 
on the street, to let it be understood that bread would be dis- 
tributed only from 2 a.m. to 7 a.m. Thus it is that towards 
twelve o'clock the applicants leave their seats in the parks 
and begin to assemble at the door of the bakery. By two 
o'clock the crowd has increased té 175 to 200 men. They 
form in single file, close to the walls, and extend from where 
the bread is distributed hot from the oven, through Tenth 
Street, around to and sometimes past Grace Church. A sound 
louder than a whisper is never heard, and no policeman is re- 
quired to keep them in order. The very best fellowship exists 
among them, and no military company seems better disci- 
plined. No respect, however, is paid to military appearance, 
for whichever one arrives first heads the company. Some- 
times he is six feet tall, while immediately behind him is one 
probably not more than five feet or five feet two: inches. 
Sometimes it is the reverse. Frequently some old map, lean- 
ing on his staff, with his white beard hanging down on his 
breast, leads the line, while more often it is some young man 
seemingly in the full enjoyment of youth. With all, it is an 
interesting crowd—one which invites study. As we find 
them of all sizes and ages, so also we see in the ranks men 
from all classes and stations in life. They are also of all 
nationalities. No questions are asked. It 1s supposed that 
when a man will come out at two o'clock he is hungry. 

The general manager of the firm said: “ Mr. Fleischman 
has been pursuing this course for fifteen years. It began by 
just a few asking occasionally, but when they saw that he 
did not object, the number gradually increased, until now an 
average of 200 loaves is distributed every night. In the 
winter each of the men brings a tin cup, and we give him a 
cup of hot coffee, already sweetened and with milk. We do 
not refuse a second cup. No women are allowed at night. 
We will not tolerate them. In the day they come, and we 
issue tickets which enable them to get bread three times a 
week. ‘We do not limit them to any amount, but give ac- 
cording to the size of their families. Something which 
pleased Mr. Fleischman very much occurred last Friday 
morning. A gentleman who had been attracted by the line 
came here with a bag of five and ten cent pieces, and as a loaf 
was handed each man, gave five, ten, or fifteen cénts, accord- 
ing to the appearance of the recipient. The foreman asked 
his name, but he refused to give it. The policemen do not 
molest them for they are very orderly, and besides, the po- 
licemen themselves know what a comfort a cup of hot coffee 
is on a cold winter's night, for they repeatedly stop here and 
get their coffee and rolls.” ‘ 


THE CUT DIRECT. 
NATURE met a poet. once 
On his way to town, 
And‘ the wondrous little dunce 
Passed her with a frown. 


He could not approve the dame 
In a single part, 
“Since "—he said it to her shame— 
‘*Nature is not art.” 
JoHN KENDRICK BAnce. 
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MEN AND WOMEN FIGHTERS. TRANSPORTING AMMUNITION FROM LA GUAYRA AFTER THE BATTLE. 
Mas TO THE FIELD OF BATTLE. 
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ONE OF CRESPO'S MACHETEROS, WHO A GIRL SOLDIER WHO WAS MADE A 
FOUGHT WITH GREASED BODIES. FULL CAPTAIN FOR KILLING TWO 
MEN IN BATTLE, 


A BELLE WHO FOUGHT THROUGHOUT 


A COUPLE OF BOY SOLDIERS. 
THE REVOLUTION. 





THE BAND. A VETERAN OF MANY REVOLUTIONS. WILLIE, THE UNITED STATES CONSUL’S 
SERVANT, WHO WAS A SUBJECT OF 
DIPLOMATIC CONTROVERSY. 


A SOLDIER FROM THE ORINOCO 
COUNTRY. 





A GROUP OF WOMEN SOLDIERS. THE BAND OF ANTONIO FERNANDEZ’S ARMY. FOLLOWERS OF THE ARMY. 
CHARACTER STUDIES AMONG THE SOLDIERS OF CRESPO’S ARMY DURING THE LATE REVOLUTION IN VENEZUELA. 
: From PHoToGRAPHS TAKEN By W. NEPHEW Kine, Jun.—{SEE PacE 1206.] : 
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FRED LESLIE, COMEDIAN. 
From a Puotrograru by A. Bassano, Lonpon.—[Sge Pace 1215.) 
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GEORGE W. CHILDS’S OFFICE IN THE “PUBLIC LEDGER” BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, 
RECENTLY DESTROYED BY FIRE. 


BURNING OF THE “PUBLIC 
LEDGER” BUILDING. 

THE Public Ledger Building at the corner 
of Sixth and Chestnut streets, Philadelphia, 
suffered from a severe fire on Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 6th. There is general sympathy expressed 
for the owner “of the paper, Mr. George W. 
Childs, who has endeared himself to all work- 
ers who have come in contact with him by his 
kindness and generosity, and won the esteem 
of the public at large by his many acts of 
munificence. It was nearly six o’clock in the 
afternoon when one of the women clerks no- 
ticed the smoke that entered the room. A 
fire had just been extinguished on the oppa- 
site corner, and upon being summoned by a 
clerk, firemen found a blaze in the cellar, 
where a lot of rubbish had been thrown. Be- 
fore the firemen could do anything to check 
the fire the flames made their way to an air- 
shaft, and again demonstrated the usefulness 





NEW YORK POOL-ROOMS.—Drawn by CHARLES BrouGHtTon.—([SEE 
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PaGE 1210.] 


of shafts in spreading a fire. The fifth floor, 
occupied by the compositors, was easily reach- 
ed by the flames which sprang up through the 
well. The firemen appreciating the danger 
had meantime sent out two alarms, and a 
large force with steamers and other fire-ma- 
chines were soon on hand. The city editor, 
who was just preparing for the work of the 
evening, was alermed by the shouts below, 
and snatching up all his copy and assignment 
books, made a safe exit with his materials 
for Wednesday’s paper. The many volunteers 
from other newspaper offices, together with 
the police and firemen, carried out what they 
could, and the valuable files of the paper and 
the curios and rich articles in the far-famed 
private office of Mr. Childs were all saved. 
Mr. Childs soon made his appearance on the 
scene, and standing in a doorway of the court- 
house across the street, watched the progress 
of the fire, while L. Clarke Davis, the man- 
aging editor, gave directions for the issue of 
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nesday’s Ledger. By 7.30 the fire was under control, 
say = that time. the building was thoroughly saturated 
with water, and some.of tke floors completely burned out. 
The damage is estimated at $150,000, which is said to be 
Fully covered by insurance. 
The Ledger had a job-printing office as an annex to the 
regular building on Sansom Street, which was uninjured. 
The office was complete, with the exception of the presses, 
and there the compositors went to work. The editorial staff 
occupied the Board of Trade room in the Drexel Building, 
The regard in which Mr. Childs is held by his fellow-citizens 
was forcibly illustrated while the fire was m progress. It is 
stated that the publishers of every weekly or daily newspaper 
in the city offered the use of their presses to Mr Childs, it 
being impossible to work the Ledger presses that night, ow- 
ing to the damage done by water. The presses of the Record, 
offered by Mr. William M. Singerly, were accepted by Mr. 
Childs to bring out the Ledger for Wednesday. Even in the 
midst of his own misfortune Mr. Childs showed his kindness 
of heart by providing the firemen with a supper at a restau- 
rant near by, and the intelligence and bravery displayed by 
the firemen so delighted Mr.,Childs and his good friend Mr. 
Anthony J. Drexel that a check for $5000 was promised to 
the director of the Department of Public Safety, to be used 
as he deemed fit for the benefit of the firemen. — The many 
evidences of kindness on all sides that Tuesday night proved 
the ‘* City of Brotherly Love” to be worthy of its name. 


JHE STUDY OF A POOL-ROOM. 
BY FLAVEL SCOTT MINES. 


THat well-worn remark about going to see Hamlet, with 
the melancholy Dane omitted from the cast, is always 
brought to mind when I think of a pool-room. There you 
bet on the horses without ever seeing the race or going to 
the race-track. There you wager your money, with the firm 
hope of winning, and the old excuse of the track that you 
merely bet a small sum for the sake of having an active in- 
terest in some one of the horses that fre are watching is 
not available. It is gambling pure and simple, with no ex- 
tenuating circumstances. You do not see the horses run; 
no act of your own, no skilful play, can change the result 
when the bet is once made. You merely wait until the race 
is run, maybe a hundred miles away, and then, if you are 
lucky enough to pick the winner, you cash your ticket. All 
you know about the race is what is told you by the man in 
charge, and how it was run you must gather from the meagre 
details that are given while the race is in progress. Not far 
from the down-town exchanges are three pool-rooms in a 
bunch, and there each day during the racing season gether 
a motley crowd. Gray-haired, respectable-looking old men, 
portly brokers, sleck business men, anxious young clerks, 
dirty, unshaven specimens of humanity—ragged, careless 
men—all jostle and crowd together during the hours of busi- 
ness. Caste is disregarded, social barriers are broken down, 
the man with two dollars and a heap of luck is as good as 
anybody else—better than anybody else, in fact, if he is the 
only lucky one. The room is comparatively still, save for 
the whirring fans overhead that drive forth the clouds of to- 
bacco smoke that would otherwise shut out the view. Men 
converse in whispers, and seldom is a laugh heard. The idea 
of gain is predominant. The money-devil has fastened its 
clutch upon each one, and every man is for himself. If he 
wins, his neighbor must lose in order that he may be paid, 
the book-makers not being in the business for fun. Some- 
times the voice of the man behind the grating is heard as he 
calls to his assistant to record the bet just made. 

In entering a pool-room there is nothing to attract the eye. 
One end of the room is partitioned off like an office. There 
are four gratings, reading, ‘‘ Commissions” ; ‘‘ Commisgions, 
i—2—3 Horses”; ‘‘ Combinations”; “Cashier.” To oné side 
of the room runs a raised platform, and above it the wall is 
covered with black-boards, with the race-track, race, horses, 
etc., neatly printed thereon. The following diagram will 
give an idea of one section of the black-baard, the horses, 
jockeys, ete., all being fictitious: 


SARATOGA, 


3p Race Buiny STAKES. 1 M. 
Brown 
4 2 1 Bluff 110 
¢ Jackson 
6 2 1 Giddy 103 
Le Robinson 

20 s 4 Time - 
r 1 Pinckney 
1 2 Last not Least 9s 
i) : Pilson 
5 3 J. Smith 110 
8.5 Fogg 
5 2 1 Cicero 108 
Barlow 
Actual 938 





The top line gives the name of the race-track; the second 
line contains the number of the race, the stake for which it 
is run, and the distance—a mile and a quarter. Below are 
the horses in larger lettering, and the small names to the 
right are the jockeys, the numbers below being the weights 
at which they ride. To the left are the betting odds that 
the office gives, and the small figures above the horses’ names 
represent the odds at the track at two stages of the betting. 
The odds given in the diagram are merely for the sake of il- 
lustration, the differences varying somewhat at the pool- 
rooms. The unit of the race-track is one dollar. In the 
column furthest to the left are the odds for first place, For 
example, the pool-room men bet $5 to $1 that Bluff will not 
win, 2 to 1 that he will be neither first nor second, and even 
money that he will not finish first, second, or third, the sec- 
ond column representing odds for second place, and the third 
column third place. If there are less than six horses, there 
is no 1—2—3 betting. Actual, being the ‘‘favorite”.in the 
race, is not quoted for third, and in order to bet on him for 
second place, $5 must be put up to win $3; for first the odds 
are 8 to 5, After studying this board, the bettor goes to the 
window marked ‘‘Commissions.” Not less than $2 is ac- 
cepted, and that amount is placed-on Bluff for ‘‘ place,” 
plus ten cents commission in order to comply with the let- 
ter of the pool law. A ticket similar to the following is 
handed out, and the bet recorded: 
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TUCK 
694 i i as to 


% — When countersigned by me or my 
Ss awtnincemainnentt 
Be —__face and 
= tollow the instructions of sender. 
8 In the event of delay or eccident, not due to my negits 
gence, | shail be responsible for amount deposited only. 
COMMISSION CHAROE, TEM CENTS. 














This ticket is stamped with the agent’s name, bearing the 
date of issue, and ‘*Commissions Paid.” The man who has 
made the bet then writes across the face of it the name of 
the horse and the odds wagered. If the supposititious man 
above referred to desires to wager another $2 on Time for 
third place, he goes to the next window, and depositing his 
money, receives in exchange a ticket similar to the follow- 
ing: 





-_ by 
KETCHUM & CHEATUM 
42:3 STRAIGHT PLACE ah 





He marks on the back of this ticket also the horse and odds, 
and then awaits developments. These tickets are elaborately 
engraved by the American Bank Note Company, and print- 
ed in colors in order to prevent forgery. fore long the 
betting at Saratoga stops as the horses go to the post, and 
the race is marked ‘‘ closed” on the board; but bets can still 
be made until the horses are off. Behind the office partition 
is a telegraph instrument and attendant, the wire leading 
direct to the race-track. As soon as the horses are ‘ off,” 
an electric bell rings, the betting odds are rubbed out, the 
crowd shows signs of suppressed excitement, and the an- 
nouncer prepares to give details of the race. 

‘* All off together,” comes the shout, followed by an in- 
tense silence, only broken by the ticking of the telegraph in- 
strument. 

‘“‘Giddy leads,” says the telegraph agent. ‘Giddy leads,” 
shouts the announcer, who has a voice made on purpose to 
be heard. ‘‘ By a neck,” comes from inside. ‘‘ By a neck,” 
is the fierce echo for the benefit of the crowd. ‘* Time, sec- 
ond; Cicero, third, neck and neck with Actual,” follows; and 
so it goes all through the race, the echo being heard by all. 
“Time leads at the quarter ”—tick, tick, tick — ‘‘ Giddy, 
second ’—tick, tick. The man who may win $6 on Time 
begins to get nervous. ‘* Actual, third” —tick, tick — 
‘“Time at the half ”—tick—‘‘ Giddy, second ”—tick, tick— 

‘Actual and Bluff close up ”—tick, tick. The gentleman 
who was so delighted at hearing from Time now jumps as 
his second horse is mentioned. ‘‘ Time and Bluff neck and 
neck at the three-quarters.” The man with both tickets be- 
gins to grin. ‘‘ Actual, second; Giddy, third ”’—tick, tick. 
‘* At the mile. Actual leads; Bluff, second; Giddy, third.” 
The grin has disappeared from the man’s face; he wonders 
where Time is. “‘ Jn the stretch. Actual leads; Giddy, sec- 
ond; others close up”’—tick, tick. The silence is penetrating 
now. The man who lost his grin a moment before begins 
now to scowl. ‘* Actual wins,” comes the cry, and the name 
of Actual is encircled with red chalk. ‘* Giddy, second,” 
marked on the board. ‘‘ Cicero, third.” There is a bustle 
in the crowd. Those holding winning tickets form a line 
against the wall, black with the thousands of dirty shoul- 
ders that have pressed against it, and wait for the race to be 
verified from the track and the cashier to open his window. 
Mr. Man, however, who bet-on Time and Bluff, is disconso- 
late, the picture of utter woe. He tears up his tickets de- 
jectedly, and walks slowly out—it was his last $4, 

So are the races run, and the same scenes often repeated a 
dozen times a day. Men, and sometimes mere boys, squan- 
der their last cent, and go forth miserable and unhappy. 
They may win for a time, but it is an old saying among 
horse-racing men that if an outsider sticks to it he is sure to 
lose all his money sooner or later. It is generally a matter 
of blind luck es. science, and the book-makers prove that 
science is boynd to come out ahead. They win $100 from 
Peter to pay Paul $5, and then take Paul’s $100 to pay Tom, 
Dick, or Harry $10. That is the way it goes. The pool- 
rooms seem ta be run on ‘‘ the square,” to be technical, and 
if a man pickg out the winner, he gets his money, so far as 
my personal ap goes, but the odds are practically 
against him. The character of the pool-rooms is regulated 

by the neighborhood and the character of the haditués. The 
rough, ragged, and dirty element are to be found in all. The 
well-dressed man is to be found only in certain rooms, es- 
pecially those near the exchanges. These pool-rooms are 
under the protection of the law, the book-makers being sup- 
posed to forward the money to the race-track, and place for 
their patron for ten cents commission. They collect the 
commission—obey the letter of the law—but it is ridiculous 
to suppose that the money is placed at the track. ‘The men 
in the office are the only men you have dealings with, and 
the only men concerned in the transaction. Some outsiders 
tell stories of large winnings, but others, who are never heard 
of, lose their all, and families suffer because of the rooms. 
Some men have not the time or the money to go to the 

tracks, but the pool-room affords them ample opportunity to 

lose the little they possess. 

Human vature is strongly portrayed in.these places. Hu- 
mor sometimes is found. Some horses are burdened with 
such strange inappropriate names that it is a wonder they 
are ever able to run a mile. Public, famous, and historic 
names are drawn upon to designate the horses. Pet names, 
Indian names, and unpronounceable combinations of letters 


are called into service. The English dictionary is used, and. 


sometimes it seems as thou 


\ n gh the owners had seare 
Sanskrit of the Mahabbara i pala 


ta to find some sort of appellation. 
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Some ordinary names are funny under certain con. 
when the announcer calls out: ‘* Headlight leads ' 
rubber in the stretch.” The latter is an old. old ; 
horsemen, but it never fails to arouse a laugh whe.) 
really leads. A very funny incident happened «j\); ; 


present season. Two horses with similar namcs , 
one race. Stonenell and Stonemason were the tw,, 
one (I forget which) were ‘‘ long odds,” while the «;),, 
a ‘‘short horse.” Stonenell, for example, was & t., 5 
Stonemason was 20 to 1 to win. A-young man at |; 
rooms put up four dollars on Stonemason, havin« - 
very faint, chance to win eighty dollars. The race 
Stonenell in the lead all the time, Stonemason };,, 
from. At the finish, however, the man called out. 
mason wins.” The young man with the ticket was - 
enraptured. Without waiting for verification from ;\ 
track, he invited a friend out to celebrate the Juck 
the young man was absent word was received over ||, 
that the operator had made a mistake, and that si. 
had won. The change was made on the board, and | 
turns having been made straight, the tickets were psi; 
this juncture the happy youth returned and looked 
the board, and nearly collapsed. 

‘‘ What’s the matter?” asked his friend. 

‘** Matter!” he cried. ‘‘ Don’t you see? Stonemason \ 
in it. I didn’t think he would win; but after the rac. 
announced, with Stonemason winner, I spent every <i). vl. 
cent I had in celebrating;” and he went forth broke: in 
heart and pocket. 

That is the way that nearly everybody goes out «1 
pool-room if they tempt fortune long enough. 


nt 


is 
the 
he 


PERSONAL. 


Tue first New York daily newspaper to issue a Sunday edi 
tion was the Herald, and, according to Mr. Ropert Box y+: 
the innovation was due to an accident. One Saturday tii 
Herald's galleys, on which the set-up type is held in re:ciness 
for making up into pages, were filled with left-over mation 
which had been crowded out of the Saturday paper, and 
Mr. BENNETT said to his foreman, *‘ Let’s get up a Sunday 
issue. Use the old matter, and put in a few fresh things 
This happened shortly before the outbreak of the war. and 
as the publication of a Sunday newspaper was at tht time 
considered disreputable, the other dailies did not follow the 
Herald's example until the begin>ing of hostilities created 
an eager demand for news from 2 front. 

—Ap.at E. STEVENSON was x rember of that fanou: 
class, among the other members of which were Justice Han 
LAN, Senator BLACKBURN, Senator Vest, and Goveruors 2 
Gratz Brown and THomas I. CrIrrENDEN, of Missouri, 
which was graduated in 1849 from the little school kept by 
B. B. Sayre in Frankfort, Kentucky. From there they al! 
went to Centre College, at Danville, Kentucky, to study Jaw, 
Mr. SiEvENSON is remembered by a schoolmate as a quict 
and dignified .boy who held aloof from his comrades, and 
seemed ‘to prefer solitude to other companionship. Tlie 
new Vice-President-elect is said to have more cousins than 
any other man in public life. He is a descendant of a very 
old and very prolific family, and has relatives in nearly ev- 
ery State in the Union. i ; 

—During his four years’ occupancy of the White Hous 
Mr. Harrison received a salary of $200,000, and it is com- 
puted that of that amount he spent only $94,000 in living 
and general expenses, including the purchase of his (:)« 
May cottage. If these figures, which are from a Republican 
source, are correct, the President will return to Ludianajw-is 
richer by $106,000 than when he left that city for Wool 
ington. oe 

—Joun A. Morris, the Louisiana ‘‘ lottery king.” te whom 
New York is indebted for one of its finest race-tracks, hus 
a country estate in Tangipaboa Parish, in Louisiana, which 
is described as literally a sportsman’s paradise. It embraces 
six hundred acres of woodland, in which are preserved lun- 
dreds of deer and bears, and numberless coveys of game |i 's. 
while the four lakes on the place are black with mallard 
ducks. In the middle of the estate Mr. Morris has |i a 
handsome hunter’s home, which is filled at various times 
with house parties of intimate friends. As an indication of 
the wildness of the life there, it is related that the laborers 
employed on the place killed three thousand snakes and «lil 
gators last summer. ae 

—Ha tt Caring, the novelist, who writes so graphically 0! 
Manx peasants, lives almost as simple a life as that of ‘hv 
characters he portrays. At his picturesque home in 1) 
mountains, Mrs. Carne does her own milking, churnins 
and cheese-making, and attends to the other duties of a coun 
try homestead, while the novelist himself affects the peasant . 
dress. He is a man of delicate physique, with a head an’ 
face that show a very striking resemblance to the por!™'- 
of SHAKESPEARE. : . 

—In the last number of HARPER’S WEEELY, in the aiiic' 
on the ** New West Point,” it was stated that J. D. Hutt 
Jun., had designed the Battle Monument of which M« him 
Meap, & Wuite are the architects. This is an error ‘\" 
designer of the monument being STANFORD WHITE in! 
Mr. Wurre’s Battle Monument is as fine and striking)) \) 
sc a piece of work as is his Memorial Arch ai: 
adison Square Garden in this city. ; 

—When Miss ELEANOR CaLHoun sailed for Engi! °" 
the City of Paris, a few days ago, it was to join Coat! 
as the leading lady in the new plays that famous acto’ © 
added to his repertoire for this season. Miss CaLHots | 
previously been a member of CoqugELIN’s company. «> 
probably the only American actress who ever learned Fre 
well enough to be mistaken by an audience for ® ' 
French woman, as she was. She is a descendant 0! . 
©. CaLuoun, and her finished style of acting has giv’ 
an enviable pre-eminence in her profession in Evz!« 
well as on the Continent. Like SrpyL SanDERSO* 
prima donna, she is one of the numerous California * 
who have left here in recent years to grow celebrate! 
where. 

—Mr. Wiiuiam Porter, who succeeds ex-Govern” 
BERT G. PorTER as minister to Italy, is a man 0! 
prominence in business and society in Philadelphia. — 
forty-two years old, wealthy, cultivated, and popul 
a graceful publie speaker. He has had some previ" 
perience with diplomacy, as President HARRISON (Wo 
ago appointed him a special commissioner to visit |. 
Paris, and Berlin, and negotiate a more convenient! ~ 
of sea post-offices. In the following year he was * 
delegate to the Fourth Congress of the Univers: 
Union, held in Vienna, and signed the new postal 1!" 
ranged there. Mr. Porrer has been very active 1)! 
lican politics in Pennsylvania, and is one of the bes! 
of the younger party leaders in that State. 


oe 


RETROSPECTIVE EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF AMERICAN ARTISTS. 


BY JOHN C. VAN DYKE. 


HIS month the Society of American Artists rests 

a gloved hand across an expansive shirt front 

and bows to many congratulations, The occa- 

sion is its first reception and exhibition of pic- 

tures in its new quarters. For fifteen years it 

has been seeking a resting-place for the sole of its foot, or, 

to speak more literally, a home with galleries adequate for 

exhibition purposes. It has found it at last. In alliance 

with the Arcbiteetural League and the Art Students’ League, 

it has erected the handsome Fine Arts Building, where it is 

now spaciously and permanently housed, with every facility 

at hand to aid future advancement. It has achieved financial 

success—a rare matter in the fine arts, and rarer still when 
achieved, .as this has been, without a sacrifice of art itself. 

The success of the society is not financial alone. Artisti- 
cally it has won position and respect, and that, too, in the face 
of many difficulties. There were handsome sneers from the 
conservative and commiserating pooh-poohs from the estab- 
lished when the society first started, but there has been a 
wonderful change of opinion since then. That inherent 
prejudice against a new view or method because it is not 
the old view or method has been overcome. Logical argu- 
ment could not and did not do it. The persistent and varied 
presentation of the point of view—the impression—has at 
last brought about a new way of looking at things, and 
people now see that the technical force and the progressive 
modern spirit in our art rest with the Society of American 
Artists. It has attained the leadership, and, judging from 
this Retrospective Exhibition, incomplete as it is, it is cer- 
tainly entitled to that position. 

No one would claim that the art shown by the society is 
perfection, but the art of no organization or society here or 
elsewhere can surpass it. It is not the final word in paint- 
ing or sculpture, by any means; but if these fifteen years of 
endeavor are earnest of the future, there is no need for fur- 
ther periodical wails over the state of American art. The 
advance has been phenomenal. In fact, the fear has been 
that the. pace was too rapid; and yet there is a temperance, 
a seriousness, underlying the work of the society that make 
for substantial growth. In portraits, for instance, what could 
be more serious than Mr. Thayer’s ‘‘ Brother and Sister’? 
They look out of the canvas with a sober, half-sad expres- 
sion, and the boy leaning against his sister seems rather tired 
of standing for ee but how straightforward and 
honest they look! There is a childlike earnestness about 
them that somehow reminds one of the playing angels of 
Carpaccio. And how honest and straightforward the paint- 
er has been in his presentation! A little unnecessary thumb- 
ing and fumbling of surfaces, perhaps, but in composition 
simple, in modelling forceful, and in color unobtrusive. For 
fear of detracting from the portraits, perhaps, the color has 
been cast in rather a sombre scale, but that is a commend- 
able fault, if fault it be. 

There is such an effort nowadays in portraiture to make 
something brilliant by dashing schemes of color or the clever 
handling of conflicting lights that oftentimes the personality 
of the sitter is lost in the prismatic setting. Because M. 
Carolus Duran and his more brilliant pupil, Mr. Sargent, 
can make a portrait and a piece of color at one and the same 
time, seems warrant enough for many of the less talented 
attempting the same thing. But the result is not always 
satisfactory, and even with Mr. Sargent one feels uneasy at 
times with the fear that he is going ‘too far, that he is sacri- 
ticing his sitter to his own personality as expressed in the 
verve of the brush ora captivating harmony of color. True 
enough, he seldom does. Somewhat of the Paolo Veronese 
cast of mind, in this one respect at least, he carries a picture 
to a climacteric point, and yet pauses before the bizarre is 
reached. His portrait of a in (No. 275) in this exhibition 
is a good illustration of this. 


° A sabane ‘ z (4.5 X 7.1 feet.) 
Largely conceived and largely painted, it pictorially strikes PORTRAIT.—Joun 8S. Sancent. 


% 


ecg ia 
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‘(3 X 4 feet.) (2.1 X 2 feet.) 
MEMORIES.—laevine R. Wires. CHRISTMAS TREE.—J. Atvsn Weir. 
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HARPER’S WEEKLY 


(1.8 X 1.4 feet.) 
A DREAM.—Cuargues C. Curran. 


(L.7 XK 2 feet.) 


VARIATIONS IN FLESH-COLOR AND GREEN—THE BALCONY.—James MoNait Waist. 


MICHAELMAS DAISIES.—F. D. Minuet. (By Permission of “Anson R. Flower.) 


. (2.4 X 8 feet ) 
BROTHER AND SISTER.—Aunsorr H. Tuavee. (By Permission of Arthur A: Carey.) 


(By Permission of C. L. Freer.) 


one as a centre of white surrounded by a splendid bouquet of reds, \ 

and grays. In its composition, in its unity, it is rather a remarkable 

There is a quality of what the artists would call ‘ bigness”—in the sense 
breadth of view and method—about it that shows the work of a master. Then, 
too, in execution the picture has all that sureness of the brush as shown in 
line, modelling, and textures which Mr. Sargent so much delights in displaying, 
and which so effectively discloses his own personality. One might naturally think 
that such.features in a portrait would rather detract from the importance of the 
sitter, but in reality they do not. Even the gorgeous accessories, tle silks 
hangings, and tapestries, are pertinent to the sitter, who, if we may judge 
from the costume, is a woman in society. They are the natural surrounding 
of such a person, and help render the character as much as facial lines In 
fact, Mr. Sargent has scored another brilliant success, and is perhaps to be con 
gratulated ‘the’ more since with such a picture a brilliant failure could lave 
been so very easily brought about. 

In quite a different vein is Mr. Beckwith’s portrait of ‘ Mr. Isaacso 
gentleman who needs no titular explanation of his ancestry, since it - ull 
over him, even down to the well-modelled fingers. There is a touch of humot 
about the work—the humor of restful self-satisfaction and complacent oute! 

view—that is not inappropriate. Here the force of the art is expended upon 
giving the characteristic portrait. The color and composition are both sim} 
and the brush-work is not ostentatious. Nevertheless, it is the work of a st 
and knowing hand, a conservative hand that always produces a highly r 
able portrait, and, ‘when so inclined, a brilliant picture, as the visitor 
galleries may see for himself in the ‘‘ Portrait of Miss H.” (No. 15). 

The work of Mr. Dewing offers another contrast. He has a sense for de 


(2.3 X 111 fe 


POTTERY MARKET AT NUREMBERG.—Lous C. Tirrant. 





HARPER’S WEEKLY 


(2 x 3.7 feet.) 
MARRIAGE.—J, Gart Metoners. (By Permission of Potter Palmer.) 


tive color and a refinement of feeling which he applies 
to portraiture with a charming result. His: canvases are 
small, the figures correspondingly so, and he is perhaps 
happier with the single figure placed against a purely deco- 
rative ground than with several figures. A ‘‘ Lady in Yel- 
low,” shown some years ago, indicated his taste and his 
achievement, and his ‘‘ Lady in Pink” and “Girl in Blue” 
are substantially the same taste and hand working in 
different color schemes. The ‘‘Girl in Blue” is what 
its title implies, a blue dress carried against a slightly 
varied blue ground, with the result not of monotone, 
but of color-tone. It makes very strongly for decoration, 
and yet stands as portraiture. The girl, a pert-looking dé- 
butante in evening dress, is evidently intended for a por- 
trait, and the dress, the pose, the look, the delicacy of the 
drawing and coloring, all bear out a feeling of refinement 
characteristic of all Mr. Dewing’s figures. One may not 
quite faney the coldness of the reflections, but that, is a 
matter of taste, not of truth. Decorative color is something 
we like or dislike, and whether it is true or false to nature 
is not of vital importance. 

If one should pin down Mr. Whistler:to the truth of na- 
ture, or even the truth of probability, his sole contribution 
to this exhibition would scarcely pass muster. Some figures 
dressed in Japanese gowns, and presumably intended to rep- 
resent Japanese women lying along a London bridge bal- 
couy, with an English or American factory-town background 
half lost in twilight—such is the inconsistency presented. 
Yet Mr. Whistler cares not a rap about consistency or prob- 
ability, or historic truth, or even definite meaning. He be- s es : 
lieves that art is a matter of form or color, and that illustra- iat ae 
tion and the use of form and color to convey an idea are 
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(7 X 8.8 foot.) 
THE TRIO.—Hersset Denman. _ GIRL IN BLUE.—Tuomas W. Dewine. 
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merely the antiquated ‘‘leather and prunello” of the ser] 
Color is not with him a means, but an end in itself. query 
of using his Japavese characters as human beings, he gs is 
them Out to us as spots of color, and asks us to admire his 
‘* Variations in Flesh-Color and Green.” And we admire, 
but with certain reservations. The harmony 1s delightful, 
the values and relations of the colors excellent, the atmos- 
pheric effect quite faultless. There is no need eee 
about the point of view or the manner of its rendering; od 
one may be pardoned for thinking that this is not the % y 
point of view, and that there is something more to art t ye 
‘‘ variations” in color and shrewdness in the perception oO 
vaiues, ee 

We have color and values and light and air in Mr. Mel- 
chers’s “ Marriage”; there are“ variations ” in flesh-color too, 
and a very keen perception of all the material ney 
but there is something more. There is a coherent thought, 
or, at the least, a definite presentation, of a scene from peasant 
life that has a pictorial meaning aside from the art means 
used. This young man and his bride standing near a church 
window, she bowing, he reverently looking up, have a sense 
of the solemnity of the occasion that is almost pathetic in 
its intensity. The absolute truth of characterization that 
Mr. Melchers has put in these figures -— the humility, the 
wonderment, the simplicity, the trust In God—is extraordi- 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 








(15 X 8 feet.) 








(2.4 X 3.10 feet.) 
PORTRAIT OF MR. ISAACSON.--J. Carrot Beoxwitu. 


WASHED ASHORE.—C. 8. Rewuant. 


nary in its force. And it is all told in a beauti- 
ful manner; from the finely modelled head of 
the young man to the light and color coming 
through cathedral glass. To be sure, there are 
pictures more dashy and clever than this, there 
are more bravura in some and more fatal facility 
in others, but for sincerity, for candid statement 
of truth, there is nothing superior to it in this 
exhibition. 

A large picture by Mr. Wiles, called ‘‘ Memo- 
ries,” showing an interior with two figures at 
the piano, and a triste-looking damsel in blue 
in the foreground, gives us another kind of a 
thought in painting, and one that is not always 
pictorial. 

For once the story is not objectionable—in 
fact, it harmonizes with the picturesque, and 
makes something rather pathetic in sentiment 
and very vivid in its sense of reality. Mr. Cur- 
ran, with his peculiarly limpid brush - work, 
shows his methods and aims to advantage in 
some half-dozen canvases. In such scenes as 
the *‘ Winter Morning in a Barn-yard” he is 
minutely realistic of the commonplace with 
smooth porcelain surfaces that find more favor 
with the populace than with the brotherhood 
of painters. In his *‘ Dream” he handles a 
broader brush, and in subject is decidedly fan- 
tastic, It represents a number of soap-bubbles 
floating in space, like mimic worlds, on which 
recline small nude figures. The theme was evi- 
dently chosen for the play of rainbowlike hues, 
and very beautifully these are given. Asa deco- 
rative spot on the wall it is quite charming, ‘and 
there is something very nice about the lightness 
of the bubbles, their transparency, and the way 
they hold relative position in the picture. An- 
other fanciful canvas is the ‘* Sibyl,” by Mr. 
Church, showing a young girl at.a table con- 
templating a.mummy’s head, which she holds 
in her hands. Mr. Blashfield’s very large deco- 
rative canvas ‘‘ Christmas Bells” may be placed 
in the same category. The three substantial 
angels ringing the great bronze bells in the 
church tower are given with a good deal of 
swing and action; and though the color is a 
trifle pallid, it is doubtless true to the cold 
light of Christmas morning. To descend from 
church towers and the fanciful,we have a dash 
of the real in Mr. Low’s classic figures; more of 
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(6.6 X 9.9 feet.) 


it in Mr. Tiffany’s market scenes and Mr. Mil- 
let’s interiors; still more of it in Mr. Weir's 
‘*Christmas Tree,” with its candle-light effect; 
and in Mr. Denman’s ‘*‘ Trio,” a large, well-man- 
aged canvas, with three graceful women playing 
on musical instruments—a study in red. 

The president of the society, Mr. Chase, is 
nothing if not realistic, and yet in no prosaic 
or commonplace way. Whatever his subjects— 
and there is a variety of them here—one always 
feels the dash and crispness of his vivacious 
style. Perhaps none of his pictures shows this 
more strikingly than his Central Park land- 
scape, showing children on the stone edging of 
a lake sailing toy boats. A gray day, a slight 
breeze to put ‘‘snap” into the trees and water, 
and the white clothing of children for catch- 
points of color—and that is about all. But it 
is enough to make up an admirable quality of 
art, and to teach us anew that often the beauty 
of the thing painted lies in the painter’s eye. 
Thousands have seen this very lake in Central 
Park, but it may be doubted if any one of the 
thousands ever saw it quite so charmingly as 
Mr. Chase. The very fact that he saw it differ- 
ently from other people is the best of reasons 
for his painting it. After all, the definition of 
art by Henry James, as applied to modern work, 
comes pretty near the mark: * Art is a point of 
view, and genius but a way of looking at things.” 

No notice of this exhibition would be com- 
plete—this is not—that omitted mention of the 
fine works of La Farge, Cox, Martin, Tryon, 
Simmons, Twachtman, and others. The num- 
ber of good pictures is really too large for indi- 
vidual mention. That is something that could 
not be truthfully said of our exhibitions in the 
past, and is further reason for thinking that this 
1s the most notable collection of American pic- 
tures ever exhibited in this country. It marks 
the beginning of a reign of new art ideas and 
methods. 

There is a remarkably fine lot of prints loaned 
by Mr. George Vanderbilt exhibited in the three 
small galleries, and several pieces of sculpture, 
notably Mr. French’s ‘‘ Death and the Sculp- 
tor,” Mr. St. Gaudens’s ‘‘ General Sherman,” Mr. 
Warner's ‘‘ J. Alden Weir,” and Mr. Martigny’s 
portrait of a child, that should not be passed 
by unnoticed. 




















\ MEMORIAL OF MR. CURTIS. 


rir regard in which the memory of Mr. Curtis is held 
‘he people of Staten Island, among whom he lived and 
wed. is amply testified to in a substantial manner. The 
1. who knew Mr. Curtis will ever remember him as a 
.¢ both man and scholar, and though to the younger 

\.ration he may be but a dim memory of the past, yet 

~-yought of him will be associated with the school days 

‘uy coming men and women, A public school in 
vest New Brighton is now known as the Curtis School, 
‘nd another institute of learning is to erect a charming 
memorial to him. : ; 

The Staten Island Academy, founded in 1884, and at- 
tended by the boys and girls from all parts of the island, 
was ever an object of interest and sympathy with Mr. 
Curtis from the time of its inception. Outgrowing its 
present and original quarters at Stapleton, a new building 
has heen made necessary, and in connection with this will 
he the Curtis Memorial Hall. The academy will be sit- 
ited at New Brighton, the central point along the east 
nd north shores of the island. The building is to be fash- 

ned after the Tudor style, the. school-rooms occupying 
tie central main portion, which is to be flanked on either 
side by projecting wings. The west wing constitutes a 

eat Iveeum, and this is to be known as the Curtis Memo- 

) It is connected with the school, but can be shut off 

| put to separate use, having two outside entrances. The 

erior Will contain the necessary eg S or reception 
ims, and about the hall a balcony is to be built. A large 
evmnasium and cloak and recreation rooms for boys will be 
the basement. The opposite wing to the Curtis Hall is to 

» used for the Arthur Winter Memorial Library, founded 
in IS86 by Mr. William Winter, the poet and scholar, and his 
wife. in memory of their son. Mr. Winter is the president 
{the Board of Trustees of the academy, and bis associa- 
for many years with Mr. Curtis makes these memorials 
i ove peculiarly appropriate. 


ul 


WHY THE CORPORAL NEVER CAME BACK. 
BA Christmas Story. 


BY RUFUS FAIRCHILD ZOGBAUM. 


It's —— hard luck!” growled the Corporal, as he settled 
tlw saddle on his horse’s back, and cinched it tight by the dim 
light of the lantern held by the sengesnh of the stab + goers. 
Of all days in the whole bloomin’ yeat, whem me and Mary 
liad laid all our plans for the kid’s Christmas, God bless 
lim! A soldier ‘ain’t got no call to get married, anyhow. 
So, whoa, Pet! you'll have work enough before night, for 
the old man says we'll have to catch L Troop by the time 
«boys gointocamp. Jim, you go off guard this morning. 
Wont you stop at the shack when you’re in town and tell 
Mary she and the kid ‘ll have to eat Christmas pie by them- 
selves’ And bully mince pies them are of Mary’s, too. Eat 
some tor me, Jim, and cheer the old girl up a bit. Well, so . 
lhe trumpets were sounding merrily, and the quick mar- 
tial reveille gave glad greeting to the dawn of Christmas 
diy. as the Corporal rode out from the post. The soldier 
turned in the saddle for a moment, looking longingly back 
bevond the buildings of the garrison towards the dark mass 
of houses of the little frontier town lying in the valley behind 
him, where the smoke of early fires, misty blue against the 
morning sky, rose straight upin the stillair. There, in a little 
liouse on the edge of the settlement, was the Corporal’s 
humble home; there Mary and his one little child were 
uready awake, looking forward to the coming of husband 
ud father and the Christmas feast, so much talked about 
and tor which such grand preparations bad been made. 
Only a day or two ago the package of toys from the East 
laut arrived, and the Corporal and his wife, as they un- 
packed the parcel, and exposed the treasures it contained to 
uduiring friends, had revelled in joyful anticipation of the 
deoclt of the little one at the wonderful things Santa Claus 
+ to all good little boys at the merry Christmas-time. 
\ud now, without warning, the hard exigencie; of his 
service had called the soldier away. A ‘‘ good man and 
‘luc’ was required for instant duty, and the Corporal had 
: aroused from his cot in barracks and ordered to ride 
lr! with despatches for the commanding officer of a 
‘e'cclinent which had left the post on a scout a day or so 
Everything had been so quiet for months past that 
» dreamed of summons to take the field, and even now 
» only the breaking away of half a dozen restless, 
i ug bucks from the reservation some miles distant that 
Hevie <n to be sent out to head them off and pre- 
vA ‘aischirer, 
1 asigh of disappointment and regret, and a parting 
‘ his band towards the town, the cavalryman touchec 
's- lightly with his spurred boot heel, and in an easy 
sturted down the slope on his long and dreary ride. 
|) sinter so far had been very mild in this far South- 
region. A light. powdering of snow whitened the 
‘uns stretching away before the Corporal to the dis- 
‘ing hills, dotted bere and there with black masses of 
« rock, and to the dark mountain ranges bordering 
‘zon. Up came the sun, glowing rosy red, casting 
© shadows from every bit of bunch-grass, from ev- 
- that protruded above the smooth snowy surface, 
‘ing the crests of the mounds with a sheen of golden 
It was a grand morning for a ride, and as they 
ward, horse and man quickened with renewed 
‘he bracing atmosphere. Though bitter the Cor- 
‘isappointment, long habits of passive obedience to 
's of his superiors had made somewhat of a philos- 
' him, and, as mile after mile of the journey was 
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laid behind them, his spirits rose, and he pic- 
tured to himself Be? of the meeting when, 
his task accomplish he would once more be 
with his loved ones. 

On he rode, now following the windings of 
some coélee, now loping over smooth-rounded 
buttes, where the wind had blown away the 
snow, exposing the wide, rough, deep-rutted 
trail he was following. Here a stream was 
crossed, the thin coating of ice on the edges 
cracking and breaking under the horse’s hoofs; 
then, scrambling up the steep bank on the op- 
posite side, on they sped over some smooth 
plateau. Far above, a hawk circled; occasion- 
ally a jack-rabbit would scurry away like a 
flash, scattering the light snow in little smoke- 
like puffs under its flying feet. Good cavalry 
soldier that he was, the Corporal would halt 
once every hour or so tq shift the heavy nadia. 
and to let his four-footed companion browse for a moment 
on the tops of such bunches of withered brown grass as 
came within his reach. Then to horse again, and away for 
another stretch on the road. Hour after hour passed; a gray 
mist gathered over the sky, shutting in the sun. Wild and 
desolate, scarred and seamed by gully and cafion, and strewn 
with rock and bowlder, the foot-hills now rose on every 
side, and the trail grew more and more indistinct, here en- 
tirely lost under the snow, then showing for a short distance 
on some steep hill-side. 4 

Intent only on accomplishing his mission, the Corporal 
pushed gallantly onward, until, his journey already half 
made, he pulled up by a little pool, and made hasty prepa- 
rations for the noonday meal. Secured by the long picket 
rope, with loosened girth, and heavy bit slipped from his 
mouth, his horse was soon crunching the grain spread before 
him from the canvas nose-bag, while a few twigs gathered 
near at hand furnished a small fire to heat the coffee from 
the Corporal’s canteen. Save for their presence, no sign of 
life broke the solitude of the wilderness, and no thought of 
danger disturbed the brave fellow’s mind as, sitting there by 
the fire, he looked long and lovingly at the portrait of a 
little child, which he brought forth from the inner pocket of 
his great-coat. 

_ Is there nothing to give him warning? Rouse, Corporal, 

rouse! Look about you, man! Danger is near, horribly 
near! Danger in those dark forms lying motionless as the 
black rocks about them, in the glitter of the savage eyes 
that have been watching the approach of the hated white 
man for an hour past! 

‘* Well, kid, this ain't exactly the kind of Christmas din- 
ner we thought we was to have, is it, you little rascal? Any- 
way, I’m going to have a reminder of you, and yaur picture 
is to sit on them there stones while your daddy egts his din- 
ner. Lord! Lord! but I. did want to see that youngster 
when he found what Santy Claus brought this morning!” 
And something blurs the Corporal’s eyesight, and he chokes 
as he swallows his hardtack. 

Rouse, Corporal, rouse! Look about you,man! The dark 
forms by the black rocks are moving, slowly gliding, like 
snakes, nearer and nearer, but not a sound breaks the silence 
of winter brooding over the land, a silence as if of death. 

‘““And Mary, too! She ain’t a-going to have that brooch 
till I get back again. It’s a dandy, and I wouldn’t miss see- 
ing the old girl wearing it for the first time for a colonel’s 
commission—and don’t you forget it! Lord! how I wish I 
was with them now! Darned if that picture don’t look as 
if the dear litle cuss was smiling at me! Are you thinking 
of yourdaddy, old fellow? Well, here’s to you, Mary! here’s 
to you, kid! God bless you, and a merry Christmas!” 

Corporal! Corporal! for the sake of all that life holds dear 
to you! Up, man, up!.... The sharp, vicious crack of a rifle, 
‘one lightning stroke of agony,” the wild exultant yell of 
savage triumph, and then—the silence of winter brooding: 
over the land. Poor Mary! poor little kid! 


SEPARATION. 


IF it were land, oh, weary feet could travel; 
If it were sea, a ship might cleave the wave; 
If it were death, sad love could look to Heaven, 
And see through tears the sunlight on the grave. 
Not land or ‘sea or death keeps us apart, 
But only thou, oh, unforgiving heart! 


If it were land, through piercing thorns I’d travel; 
If it were sea, I’d cross to thee or die; 

If it were death, I'd tear life’s veil asunder 
That I might see thee with a clearer eye. 

Ah! none of these could keep our souls apart. 
Forget, forgive, oh, unforgiving heart! — 


. 


FRED LESLIE. 
_ BY CHARLES BELMONT DAVIS. 


THE death of Fred Leslie, the comedian, in London last 
week, meant a great many different things to a great num- 
ber of different people. ; 

To the average American theatre-goer it meant the loss of 
a prince of entertainers; to the stolid London play-goer it 
meant that there was an opening for a hew comedian in the 
Gaiety burlesques,a position to be gained only by years of 
labor and excessive natural comic ability; but to those who 
knew well the ambitions and capabilities of this man it 
meant the irreparable loss of an unfulfilled promise. In the 
midst of praises of his acting in the burlesques of Monte 
Cristo and Miss Esmeralda, I once spoke to him of his 
legitimate comedy work in Madame Favart. ‘‘ Ah!’ he said, 
‘then you have seen me act,” and then went on to say 
how burlesque had been forced upon him, and how he re- 
garded it only as a means to an end, and how, when he had 
gained the confidence and fortune sufficient for the change, 
. he would drop this fooling, and try to gain fresh and more 
lasting honors in a profession which he honored above all 
others. In less than a year he would have fulfilled his 
ambition, which makes his death seem so much more hard, 
especially for those who knew how strong was this ambition 
inhim,  * 

And so the name of Leslie will be known to the history of 
the stage only as thut of a burlesque comedian of extraordi- 
nary parts. Leslie was one of those very few men at whose 
first birthday all the good fairies gather and give something. 

They gave him good looks and gentleness of manner, they 
gave him tlie broad shoulders of an athlete and the exquisite 
lightness and grace of a woman, a voice full of feeling and 
pathos at times, and with it the power to mimic the voice of 
any other man or woman, or the singing of birds, or the 
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tuning of a violin, and to all of these lesser things they add- 
ed a quick intelligence, and a wonderful senge of humor, or 
of the ridiculous, rather, and absolute ease and _ self-confi- 
dence. He was one of the most attractive of men to both 
men and women that have appeared upon the stage for the 
last twenty years, and his sudden death produced » queer 
feeling of absolute loss, a loss that was distinctly personal to 
all who heard of it and who had seen him, if only fora night 
—a loss that seemed unjust and unnecessary because it could 
not be replaced by any other man, no matter. how clever or 
how well he might act or sing. It was that attribute which is 
called personal magnetism, for want of a better descriptive 
title. that makes the Joss of Leslie the greater. In theatrical 
parlance, he was a ‘“‘ neat,” clear-cut, and refined comedian. 
He enunciated so clearly; both when he spoke and sang. that 
each word reached ev ery-one in the house, bearing its proper 
meaning and shade of emphasis, and he understood as few 
actors do the value of ‘‘ timing” what he had to say. His 
successes were the successes of burlesque and comie opera, 
but he could have played light comedy in a frock-coat or 
the old comedies in a white wig as gayly as Charles Wyn- 
dam or as gracefully as Henry Montague. The popularity 
which followed this latter young man to the grave was no 
less strong than that of Leslie’s, and not so general. Mon- 
tague was liked by well-bred people because he was himself 
well-bred, well-looking, and modest, and Leslie because, he 
too was good to look at, and because he was audacious, bold, 
and quick, carrying you with him whether you would or no, 
and making you laugh with him and not at him. 

Until the Gaiety company visited this country five years 
since, burlesque was practically unknown to the younger 
generation of theatre-goers. They had been made to believe 
that extravaganzas and farce-comedies were burlesques, 
which are about as much like the real art of burlesque as 
the tank-drama is to the comedies of Bisson. A_ bur- 
lesque,.in the English sense of the word, is a play which 
ridicules those things which we take most seriously—waich 
tears down an illusion, and makes us laugh where we have 
been taught to cry. Fred Leslie was a great burlesque 
actor because it was only the humorous side of life which 
seemed to appeal to him. The dark cloud was well enough 
for the rest of the world; his stand-point seemed to have 
been focussed on the silver lining: ~ He went through his 
brief career- kicking the world as a football before him. 
The world and ‘its people were but playthings to him, and 
from them he took much pleasure, but he gave them good 
measure in return. Indeed, now that the account is settled 
up, I think it is the world that holds the balance. He has 
been known to talk in the same five minutes to a member of 
the English nobility, a cab-driver, and an ordinary American 
ore, and with the keenest interest and an equal amount of 
Pleasure. Beyond the fact of being a gentleman, he had no 
regard for the ordinary convenances of society, and he has 
been known to rehearse a new song, in which imitations of 
various animals were introduced, while strolling arm in‘arm 
with a friend down Broadway. 

Next to the ordinary passions to which his audiences were 
heirs, Leslie enjoyed burlesquing nothing so much as the 
traditions of his own art. Every one knows that some- 
where in the left wing there stands a prompter with a book 
of the play, but Leslie made the prompter a very real person 
by asking him for his cues and suggestions. Leslie madé his 
audience know in one way or another that thunder was a 
piece of sheet-iron, and that rain was made by dried pease 
being rolled up and down an oblong box. It was his de- 
light to address authoritatively from the stage the gentle- 
man in the flies who manipulates the sun and moon, and in 
the last play in which he appeared he spoiled a very dra- 
matic curtain by offering to leave it to the audience if the 
man who had charge of the falling snow was not showing 
animus by throwing it in lumps at him, while he let it fall 
in white paper flakes over the heroine. 

There is only one kind of flattery of genius which is more 
sincere than imitation, and that is the flattery which ac- 
knowledges genius and does not dare to imitate, as no writer 
since Shakespeare's time has attempted to describe the seven 
ages of man. Fred Leslic was not quick at repartee, and al- 
though the most creative of our comedians, he did; not 
think or act on his thoughts quickly. When an idea came 
to him he took it home and cut it and polished it, and after 
much thought and rehearsal produced it. It may have been 
to play upon a harp with reed. strings, or it may have been 
an imitation. of a man going down a spiral staircase, but 
whatever it was it could be done no better, and that was, af- 
ter all, Leslie’s surest copyright. . 

When Lonnen came to this country, a year after Leslie had 
played in burlesque here, the dramatic critics naturally com- 
pared tlre work of the two men. To this adverse criticism 

Lonnen said, in his own defence, ‘‘It isn’t fair to compare 
me or any other man to Leslie; he’s not an actor—he's a won- 
der.” He was a wonder; for no man of the London.stage of 
to-day, with the exception, perhaps, of Mr. Irving, has held 
a place of such generous esteem, either at his home, or in his 
club, or on the stage, as Fred Leslie. 

All the different classes of London society came to honor 
his memory at the dead actor’s funeral, but I for one am 
glad that this last tribute was denied me. Iam glad because 
I shall always wish to remember him as I saw him last sum- 
mer on the stage of the Gaiety Theatre. Before.iim was the 
usually stolid English audience, with the tears of laughter in 
their eyes, and on either side of him stood Letty Lind and 
Sylvia Gray,and about him were Danby and Storey and all the 
others who had worked for years with him, and who, al- 
though always shadowed by his genius, yet loved the actor, 
and still more the man. ‘ 


EPITAPH FOR A SAILOR BURIED ASHORE. 


HE who but yesterday would roam 
Careless as clouds and currents range, 

In homeless wandering most at home, 
Inhabiter of change; 


Who wooed the west to win the east, 
And named the stars of North and South, 
And felt the zest of Freedom's feast 
Familiar in his mouth; 


Who found a faith in stranger speech, 
And fellowship in foreign hands, 
And had within his eager reach 
The relish of all lands— 


How circumscribed a plot of earth 
Keeps now his restless footsteps still, 
Whose wish was wide as ocean’s girth, 
Whose will the water's will! 
CHARLES G. D. Roberts. 
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However Victorien Sardou may be classed by posterity 
as a dramatist, it can hardly be gainsaid that he is, according 
to present opinion, the foremost playwright and greatest mas- 
ter of stagecraft and dramatic effect now before the. world. 
il of his plays with which American audiences are familiar 
are marked by great ingenuity and originality of construc- 
tion, brilliancy of dialogue, vivid portrayal of character, ab- 
sorbing interest, and strong dramatic climax. Itis necessary 
at this time most strongly to emphasize these facts, as, were 
one to judge by the latest play from M. Sardou’s pen, recently 
produced at the Lyceum Theatre, for the first time on any 
stage, one would never suppose M. Sardou to be possessed 
of any one of the above-named qualities. We have been 
i told for many years past that 
Americans abroad are looked 
upon by the denizens of for- 
eign countries, as a rule, as 
strange, unaccountable — be- 
ings,who act in eccentric and 
unconventional fashion, and 
on account of the ‘‘ queer 
things they do and the queer 
things they say,” are usually, 
and perhaps not without rea- 
son, considered to’ represent 
the acme of the singular and 
the original. This being the 
case, it was strange to dis- 
cover that, at least from M. 
Sardou’s stand-point, Ameri- 
cans abroad are convention- 
ally stereotyped and dull, un- 
suggestive, colorless personal- 
ities, without character or dis- 
tinctive qualities of any kind. 
The question as to what’s in 
a name might have been sat- 
isfactorily answered at the 

c first production of Americans 
} ee at the Lyceum last week. The great name of Sardou 
“shadowed over all,” and lent a glamour to the proceedings 
which almost convinced the audience for the time being 
that they were listening to a play which was worthy of the 
laughter and applause which the strenuous efforts of the 
Lyceum company and the tasteful and adequate stage set- 
tings secured for this particular one. It is more than prob- 
able, however, that had the name of some aspiring young 
American dramatist been affixed to this play as author, it 
would have received no such critical commendation as has 
beén accorded it. No; we are wrong. Had such a play by 
an American author been submitted to Mr. Frohman, or any 
other theatrical manager, it would never have been pro- 
duced at all. 





VICTORIEN SAKDOU. 


There are rumors afloat to the effect that Americans Abroad 
is a rehash of a youthful indiscretion of M. Sardou’s, made 
for Mr. Frohman’s special benefit; and the name of a half- 
forgotten piece, called the American Heiress, is quoted in 
this connection. However this may be, it is certain that 
Americans Abroad bears but little trace of the dramatic 
power and technical skill which have made Sardou famous. 
In spite of the biting satire of Uncle Sam, which put the 
American colony in Paris up in arms against M. Sardou, he 
is reported to be very fond of Americans, and, further, to 
have said, ** I love the Americans, especially American wo- 
men”; indeed, an American woman was the object of the 
greatest passion—** la grande passion of my life.” Whatever 
acquaintance M. Sardou may have had with American wo- 
men must certainly have partaken of that familiarity which 
breeds contempt, as had he had any opinion of either our 
taste or judgment in dramatic matters, he would never 
have consented to allow such a play as Americans Abroad 
to represent him on the American stage. It is the easiest 
thing possible to make a sweeping criticism and say any 
play is bad; it is oftentimes a much more difficult matter to 
point out just where or just why a play is bad. But in 
Americans Abroad no such difficulty should exist, for its 
many faults are patent and obvious to the most casual ob- 
server; he who runs may read. In the first place, the 
characters in the play are not distinctive, and do not repre- 
sent anything at all; they are labelled Americans, but they 
could equally well pass muster as either English, French, 
or indeed of any other civilized nationality. —~ 


The story is tenuous, trite, and improbable; the treatment 
and development of it illogical and inartistic. We are intro- 
duced to a conventional family of American millionaires— 
father, daughter, and niece—who, wearied with the schemes 
of certain of those social traders who are wont to make a 
living out of the confiding foreigner, pretend poverty in the 
most improbable manner to get rid of these people, and also 
to gratify the hifalutin sentiment of a young girl who 
wants to be loved for herself alone. The young artist who 
it is desired should feel in this way does what is required 
of him in the end, and that is all there is of it. Surely M. 
Sardou’s genius must have been asleep or on a journey 
when he sat down to make a play out of such material as 
this. The whole action of the first act might have been ex- 
plained in two sentences at the beginning of the second, and 
the entire act has nothing whatever to do with the case, and 
is wholly superfluous. It is, besides, from a constructive 
stand-point faulty, as the principal interest is concentrated 
on a character who does not even appear, and who has 
nothing whatever to do with the subsequent action of the 
piece. The second act represents the assumed poverty of 
the wealthy family carried on in a very prettily arranged 
studio ane toits, which does not suggest abject misery in any 
way. although styled ‘‘a garret” in the play. Nothing par- 
ticular happens in this act except a breakfast, which the 
family partake of together, avd the wished-for declaration of 
love from the aforesaid artist. The villain, in the shape of 
a Baroness or social trader, who represents those mercenary 
conditions of society which they would escape, however, 
still pursues them, and as the characters hopelessly inquire 
in several instances, ‘‘ Why does the Baroness come here?” 
which question remains unanswered even by their superior 
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knowledge of the circumstances, it can hardly be wondered 
at that the audience was equally incapable of answering the 
conundrum. Not till the third act do we get even a passing 
glimpse of the Sardou we have known. Here we get a 
scene which, though illogical and unreasonable, is in true 
Sardou style, both interesting and effective. 


The villain Baroness, wishing to marry the American 
heiress to an impecunious frieud of hers, and thereby reap 
the reward of virtue in the shape of a fat commission, tries 
to make it appear that the artist, who has presumably loved 
the heiress for herself alone, is in reality no better than the 
rest of the world, and has previously made inquiries by 
cable as to her financial responsibility, and a forged cable is 
sent by her to said heiress in proof of this fact. The lovers 
quarrel fiercely with each other in consequence, and in spite 
of their absorbing affection; and the artist, in heroic terms, 
bids her farewell forever. He is, however, induced to re- 
consider his determination by the really clever stratagem of 
a young French gentleman of leisure, who, after strolling 
pleasantly and genially through the play as everybody's 
friend, here suddenly appears as the deus ex machind of the 
situation, and naturally everything is satisfactorily arranged 
before the fall of the curtain. Although this third act is to a 
certain extent evidently tacked on as an after-thought, and 
forms a postscript or appendix to the story, it was sufficient to 
save the play from abject futility and puerility. Mr. Frohman 
would no doubt do well to encourage the American drama- 
tist, if this is a specimen of the plays he is likely to obtain 
from foreign dramatists when writing for the American 
stage. 

Whatever amusement or interest the play afforded was 
obtained for it by the strenuous efforts of Mr. Frohman’s 
company of players; and certainly everything possible was 
done for it in the way of stage management, stage effect, and 
conscientious effort on the part of all concerned. One can 
hardly understand how Mr. Kelcey ever consented to play so 
unsympathetic and wooden a hero as that drawn by M. 
Sardou. Neither he nor any one else could make anything 
of such a part. The only really sympathetic part of the 
piece was that of Landolphe, a gentleman of leisure—a 
Frenchman too, be it noted—which was so genially puget 
by Mr. Ratcliffe that he really carried the whole piece. Mr. 
Le Moyne, as the rich American; Mrs. Walcott, as the Baron- 
ess, the society-broker; and Mr. Cook, as a butler, whose 
knowledge and use of the English language was extensive 
and peculiar—were all as good as they could be under the 
circumstances. Miss Shannon, as the daughter of the rich 
American, was charming enough in and of herself to make 
the part attractive; while Miss Cayvan, as the sentimental 
heiress, is not to be blamed if her most conscientious and 
skilful endeavor failed to make this part particularly sym- 
pathetic or attractive. Still, Miss Cayvan looked exceed- 
ingly well, and in the third act exhibited real power. 

There were eight other characters in the play, whose pres- 
ence on the stage, as regards either the meaning or the ac- 
tion of the piece, was quite unnecessary; and as the actors 
representing them were evidently overweighted with the 
consciousness of this fact, further comment as regards them 
is unnecessary. If Americans Abroad is, as has been said, a 
genuine Lyceum play, and is likely to be successful in at- 
tracting the New York public for some time to come, it 
does not say very much either. for the class of plays pro- 
duced at the Lyceum, or the dramatic taste and discrimina- 
tion of the New York public. Americans Abroad was trans- 
lated (some ‘say adapted) from the original French by Miss 
Clara Wright, whose name, however, does not appear on the 
bills in connection with it. One is tempted to believe in the 
adaptation theory as perhaps accounting for some of the lack 
of genuine Sardouism in the entire piece. 


Two distinguished musicians were introduced to the Amer- 
ican public last week, in the persons of Mr. Johannes Wolff, 
violinist, and Mr. Joseph Hollman, violoncellist. It is a priv- 
ilege, as well as a pleasure, to hear artists of this class. 
These gentlemen have Jong been famous in their respec- 
tive fields both on the Continent and in England, and there 
can be but one opinion in regard to their talents and artistic 
status. Mr. Wolff is a player of rare sympathy, who ap- 
peals to his audience through their artistic emotions rather 
than by means of any display of technical brilliancy; while 
Mr. Hollman is, in every sense, a master of his instrument and 
of his art, and presents in his single person that somewhat 
rare combination of a great virtuoso and a consummate ar- 
tist. No one can be unwilling to acknowledge a debt of 
gratitude to the Old World for artistic gifts of such quality 
and value, and both these gentlemen may be sure of cordial 
welcome and sympathetic recognition whenever and wher- 
ever they appear in this country. 


It has been said—with how much truth it would be as yet 
difficult to determine—that a great woman composer is an 
impossibility, as to be great in music necessitates the pos- 
session of certain mental qualities and attributes generally 
considered foreign to even the trained and educated femi- 
nine mind. The annals of music have certainly thus far 
borne witness to the truth of this statement, as no woman 
composer of commanding ability has yet appeared. On the 
other hand, and pe contra, there are to-day in France two 
women composers of marked ability, Mlle. Augusta Holmés, 
a Franco-Irish lady, and Mile. Chaminade, a native of Mar- 
seilles. Both these ladies are widely and favorably known, 
principally through their charming songs and incidental 
pieces, but both have written orchestral works of consider- 
able merit and importance, though not as yet any which, 
through the logical and consistent development of thematic 
material, would entitle them to be considered great com- 
posers, 

An American aspirant for feminine musical honors has 
lately appeared in the person of Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, a 
pianist, musician, and composer resident in Boston, who is 
justly entitled to serious consideration as a composer. Mrs. 
Beach was first introduced to the musical world by means 
of a mass for soli, chorus, and orchestra, which was recently 
produced with much success by the Boston Handel and 
Haydn Society. This work has yet to be heard outside of 
the city of its birth; but another work by Mrs. Beach, a 
scena and aria for contralto and orchestra, was given for the 
first time recently at a concert of the New York Symphony 
Orchestra. Judging from this composition, which, on the 
whole, proved decidedly disappointing, Mrs. Beach has talent, 
considerable technical aptitude, refined taste, and a nice feel- 
ing for contrast and dramatic effect. This work, at least, 
gives evidence of more future promise than present fulfil- 
ment, of more careful study than natural melodic faculty, 
and can‘hardly be called either distinctive or very sugges- 
tive. Still, the promise is undoubtedly there, and its ulti- 
mate fulfillment, with further study and wider experience, 
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may be hopefully and reasonably expected. It jx , 
in this connection to note the constantly increasing ey... 


nt 


and development of the New York Symphony (), 
under the direction of Mr. Walter Damrosch. ‘Tj,\__ 
tra has necessarily still latent possibilities, but cc; : 
great future. 28 


A choir of Russian singers, in national ap 
costume, singing with good effect their highly origi; 
tional folk - music, and illustrating thereby the cou:. 
between popular and academic Russian music, an 
fluences of the one on the other, is a spectacle un: 
enougli—at least in this country—to be most interest j, 
instructive, not only from a musical but also from 4 
and ethical stand-point. Such a spectacle is the |: 
choir under the direction of Madame Vineff, whicl « 
most enjoyable concert in New York lasi Week, prepa 
to starting on aconcert tour throughout the country 
genesis and development of folk-music, and the conn 
and relations between apparently widely differing 1. 
and peoples which may be traced and established | 
means, is a curious and interesting study, and one . 
but little pursued, and from which much may be Je.; 
A vast ot varied amount of folk-music exists on this « 
tinent, a careful study and analysis of which might w«/ 
veal to us facts as yet unsuspected in regard to the orie:.| 
discovery, settlement, and ethnological development «! 
country. Possibly performances so suggestive as thos f 
this Russian choir may turn attention to this fertile fie) o{ 
musical research, and so lead the way to discoveries wich 
might furnish us with information of real value and interest. 

REGINALD DE Kovety 


JAMES FORD RHODES. 


Ir has often been maintained—but perhaps with some ex. 
travagance—that an author merely describes his own person 
ality in his writings; that he either relates an actual personal 
experience or impulse, or projects himself into certain im 
aginary surroundings and then directly or indirectly gives 
an impression of his own real or possible feelings. Although 
this may be even legs true in historical than in other branches 
of literature, who can fully appreciate the merits of the his. 
tories of Thucydides or Tacitus or Gibbon or Prescott or Car- 
lyle without knowledge of the personalities of their authors? 

Almost without exception our American historians have 
prefaced their main works with smaller publications ‘vy 

which they have obtained an introduction to the pulili 
But Mr. Rhodes emerges from his rich library, at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, and presents to the world two ample octavo 
volumes on the history of the United States during the dec. 
ade 1850-1860. His career has been unique, and a brief 
account of his preparation for what is now his life work can 
hardiy be without interest to any of his readers, or to those 
who know that historians are not born, but are the success- 
ful result of many years of study and an attempt to describe 
a period of past events. 

James Ford Rhodes was 
born in Cleveland, Ohio, 
May 1, 1848. Both his par- 
ents came from New Eng- 
land. His father, Daniel 
P. Rhodes, was then devel- 
oping large business inter- 
ests in coal and iron. Two 
of the child’s earlier teach- 
ers made the greatest im- 
pression upon him because 
they taught their pupils to 
think for themselves, to 
view the world as wider 
than their school-room, and 
to express their thoughts 
on paper. Even his reli- 
gious training was of a lib- 
eral nature, for his father was a deist and his mother an Epis- 
copalian. The elder Rhodes was a sturdy Democrat, and 
had a passion for discussing politics. He was a kinsman of 
Stephen A. Douglas, who was frequently his guest. By the 
time the child was ten years of age he had read most ot 
Douglas's printed speeches, and so revered the Illinois Sen 
ator that he followed his course from week to week in tlie 
current numbers of the Congressional Globe. The boy may 
be the father of the average man, but he should not he of 
the historian. In later years Douglas ceased to be his ido! 

When the civil war broke out he was a scholar in the 
Cleveland High-School. Its master was accustomed each 
morning to have one of the boys read aloud the politica! 
news of the day; and then he explained to them that the) 
were living in historical times, and that some of the events 
were as important as any in the history of Greece or Rom 
By such instruction boys of merely twelve and thirteen 
years of age were able to follow the course of the war will 
much intelligent enthusiasm. 

Probably the excitement of the war period and the boys 
independence of thought had made him averse to giving !ils 
full attention to the classics and mathematics. The reading 
of history and literature had engrossed so much of his time 
that when he reached the age for entering college he a> 
not prepared to undergo the usual examinations... Withow 
attempting to pursue a regular classical course, he became « 
special student in the University of the City of New Yo'k 
in the autumn of 1865. There his time was devoted almv-! 
exclusively to historical work under Professor Benjamin \ 
Martin, and to geology under the famous John W. Drap' 
Both were men of great intellectual vigor. Martin so '' 
spired his students that they found their texts - book~ 
Guizot’s History <f Civilization in Europe, and Weber's 
lines of Universai History — intensely interesting. Yo"! 
Rhodes, at least, was so enthusiastic in his work that 
made in addition a careful study of Macaulay's Essays, ° 
of such books as Draper's Intellectual Development of Bure; 
De Tocqueville’s Democracy in America, and Buckle’s /: 
tory of Civilization. Buckle became his idol, and filled 
— with a determination some day to attempt to writ 
history. 

The next year his father desired him to go to the Ui 
versity of Chicago. There he gave his energies chietly 
the study of metaphysics and rhetoric. Having more ! 
for his chosen field than the regular students, he rea‘ 
beyond his class, and familiarized himself with the advut! 
metaphysical speculation of Sir William Hamilton, Mill. : 
McCosh, and with the scientific works of Herbert Spe' 
Professor William Matthews then conducted the depart): 
of belles lettres and rhetoric, and impressed upon his stuc 
+. * ideals of literary composition. ; : 

n the summer of 1867 young Rhodes went to Paris. } 


boy of nineteen his knowledge of the world and of poli 
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COLTMBIAN EXPOSITION—THE SWEDISH BUILDING. 


snstitutfons of the past and present was un- 

ci The gorgeous tyranny of the Second 

Empire was cqually at variance with the 

principles of civil liberty which he had 

jearned from books and with the unosten- 
titious democracy which he knew at home. 

He therefore fell to studying some of the 

nroblems of the day, and became occasional 

Paris correspondent of the Chicago Times. 
Up to this time it had been his purpose to 

{ollow a literary career. But it became evi- 
dent, although not.expressed in words, that 
his father expected him to share his business 
interests. The young man then resolved to 
comply with this wish, but remained in Eu- 
rope to carry on certain special studies which 
would be useful to him in the conduct of an 
extensive branch of the iron industry. Yet 
before bidding farewell to his literary dreams, 
und while in Paris, he followed a course of 
lectures at the Collége de France on Mon- 
tesyuieu's Hxprit des Lois, by Edouard La- 
boulaye. These Jed him to Laboulaye’s 
other works, and back to De Tocqueville. 

From Paris {he young man went to Berlin 
to enter the School of Mines to study iron 
metallurgy under Dr. Wedding. At this time 
a great revolution was taking place in the 
iron industry, for puddled and rolled iron 
was about to give ‘place to Bessemer steel. 
Subsequently he made a tour of inspection 
of the iron and steel ‘Works of western Ger- 
many, and then of those of South Wales, 
England, and Scotland. 

In the summer of 1868 he joined his father 
in business in Cleveland. The following 
year their interests led him to investigate 
coal and iron deposits in North Carolina, 
(reorgia, and Tennessee. His extensive trav- 
els throughout these States brought him in 
close contact with the ruling ‘‘carpet-bag- 
ger’ and the “ unreconstructed rebel,” and 
reawakened his old desire to write history. 

In 1874 he became one of a large firm who 
were both producers and commission mer- 
chants in coal, iron ore, and pig-iron. A\l- 
though the young merchant was soon realiz- 
ing large surplus earnings, he felt that his 
increasing fortune wag not a full compensa- 
tion for the all but abandoned ideals of his 
student days. Almost without . knowing 
why. he had steadily been collecting an ex- 
tensive library, and had continued his read- 
ing of historical literature, 

It was not until 1877, however, that Mr. 
Rhodes decided to write a history of the 
United States. From that time his reading 
took a definite course, and although his 
‘usiness was highly profitable, he resolved 
'o continue in itvenly until he had gained 
such financial independence that he might 
Ueicafter devote himself exclusively to lit- 
erury Work without injustice to his family. 
Alter fifteen years of¢highly successful busi- 
Ness activity he decided that such a time 
lid arrived. However, it was not until 
‘out the end of 1885 that he became what 
he now calls beintx* a free man.” 

“ubsequent to the spring of 1886 he spent 

‘ear in Europe to reinvigorate the literary 

‘tvs of his early youth and to gain further 

‘ture and courage for the great task which 
ad set for himself, which was to write 

\ History of the United States from the 

‘upromise of 1850 to the Inauguration of 

~sident Cleveland.” 

‘fore the end of 1891 the manuscript of 
present publication was completed. It 
_then submitted to Messrs. Harper & 
Lers, Who gave it a welcome among their 

~ dard historical publications. 


al 


- ish edition. 

‘''. Rhodes was married in 1872, and has 
hild, a son, who is a student at Harvard. 
‘+ continued to live in Cleveland until the 

‘ner of 1891, on account of his family 
his attachment to the local literary set 
sin the Vampire Club, of which Col- 
cloln Hay was the leading spirit. In 
‘to gain the advantage of a residence 
ue great libraries of Boston, be removed 
‘smbridge in the autumn of that year. 
* classic neighborhood of the fine old 


essrs. | 
: millan & Co. are the publishers of the | 





Longfellow and Lowell houses the mpost 
recent historian of our country is now 
evolving his narrative of the political life 
of the country, North and South, during the 
civil war. There are many reasons to expect 
that this will even surpass the present instal- 
ment in scholarship and literary finish. 
FREDERIC BANCROFT. 





PEOPLE WHO MAKE A NOISE 
Are the abhorrence of the nervous. Bat why be 
nervous when Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters will-rescue 
from that wretched condition? It invigorates the 
nervons system through the medium of renewed di- 


gestion and assimilation. Moreover, it is a sterling | 


remedy for liver complaint, constipation, rheumatism, 
and an impoverished condition of the blood.—[Adv.] 








MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softéns the game, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the beat remedy for 
diarrheea. ld by druggists incevery part of the 
world. ‘Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[Ad».] 
FALSE ECONOMY 

Is practised by people who buy inferior articles of 
food becanse cheaper than standard goods. Infants 
are entitled to the best food obtainable. It is a fact 
that the Gail Borden “Eagle” Brand Condensed 
Milk is the best infant food. Your grocer and drug- 
gist sell it.—[Adv.]} . 








Waren baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 

When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 

When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 

When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 
( 


Adv.) 





PHILLIPS’ DIGESTIBLE COCOA 
produces a feeling of lightness as against that of 
— and headache, so common with ordinary cocoas, 
—{ Adv.) 


No Christmas and New Year’s table should be with- 
out a bottle of Angostura Bitters, the world-renowned 
appetizer of exquisite flavor. Beware of counterfeits. 
—[Adv.] 








BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA, 
“The Great Pain Reliever,” for internal and external 
use ; cures cramps, colic, colds; all pain. 25¢.—{Adv.] 








USE BROWN’S CAMPHORATED SAPONACEOUS 
DENTIFRICE for the TEETH. DELICIOUS. 25c. 
—[Adv.]} 





- ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Fresh Air and Exercise, 


Getallthat’s 
possible of 
both, if in =~ 
need of flesh =~ - 
strength 
and nerve —7—— 
force. There's need,tgo, of plenty 
of fat-food. 


Scotts Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil builds up flesh 
and strength quicker than any 
other preparation known to sci- 
ence. 
Scott's Emulsion ts constantly ef- 
Secting Cure of Consumption, 
Bronchitis and kindred diseases 


where other methods FAIL. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 


j i used on this poper is 
manufactured by 
F. » LEVEY & CO.,59 Beekman Street, N.Y. 




















NESS AND HEAD NOISES CURED 
by Peok’s Invisible Tubular Ear Cushions. Whis, 
pers beard. Successful when a!l remedies 


Ql. Bold only by F. Hiscox ,853 Bway, N.Y. Write for book of proofs’ REE . 





“The best child’s periodical in the world.” —Joun G. WHITTIER. 


ST.NICHOLAS | 


FOR : YOUNG - FOLKS 


“The prince of juvenile magazines.’"— CHRISTIAN WoRLD, LONDON. 


EDWARD EGGLESTON says of ST. NICHOLAS: ‘‘ There is not one 
of the numbers of this magazine that does not stir the curiosity, inform 
the memory, stimulate thought, and enlarge the range of the imagina- 
tion.” Founded in 1873, and, from the first number, edited by Mary 
Mapes Dodge, ST. NICHOLAS is now entering upon its twentieth year. 
The most famous writers have contributed to its pages in the past, but 
never has ST. NICHOLAS been able to offer a better program or a more 
distinguished list of contributors than for 1893. The new volume, 
which opens with November, will contain a series of illustrated papers on 








each written by a resid 














NEW YORK, by 
Edmund Clarence Stedman. 


BOSTON, 
by Thomas W. Higginson. 


BALTIMORE, 
by Pres. Daniel C. Gilman. 


NEW ORLEANS, 
by George W. Cable. 


WASHINGTON, 
by Henry Cabot Lodge. 
















series of very funny pictures call 


SUSAN COOLIDGE, 
H. H. BOYESEN, 
NORA PERRY, 
KIRK MUNROE, 
HOWARD PYLE, 








year. All boo 


registered letter. 


The Leading Cities of the United States, 


t or ex-resident of the city under review. The list includes: 






“ST. NICHOLAS HAS COME!" 


A Serial Story by Kate Douglas Wiggin, 


the author of “‘ The Birds’ Christmas Carol,” “ Timothy’s Quest,” etc., begins in November, 
An Australian story by W. O. Stoddard opens in the same number. In that issue there ia 


A Three=-page Poem by John G. Whittier, 


one of the last from the pen of the good Quaker poet describing in oxquisite verse the visit 


of a party of young gris to his home. A serial 


The Year of the World’s Fair 


will be chronicled by special articles relating to the Exposition and its buildings. A num- 
ber of army and navy sketches. are coming,—also “The Story of a Grain of Wheat,’’ a de- 
scription of the U.S. Patent Office, papers on out-door life— football, tennis, etc., etc. The 
element of fun will be increased by a set of humorous pagés by Malcolm Douglas, and a 
“Inanimate Things Animated.” The illustrations will 
be by the leading artists and engraversof the country. . 
Other writers of stories and illustrated articles to appear in the new volume include : 
RUDYARD KIPLING, FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT, CoOL. R. M. JOHNSTON, 
FRANK R. STOCKTON, 
MARY HALLOCK FOOTE, 
POULTNEY BIGELOW, 
HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, 
HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, MARY MAPES DODGE. 
“Place ‘St. Nicholas’ in your household and you need have no fears for the 
lessons taught ~ children.” — School Journal. 
sellers and newsdealers take subscriptions, or remittance may be 
made directly to the publishers by check, draft, money- or express-order, or in 
Begin with November. 


THE CENTURY CO. 33 E. 17th St., New York, N. Y. 







CHICAGO, : 
by John F. Ballantyne. 


ST. LOUIS, 
by William T. Harris. 
BROOKLYN, 
by Lyman Abbott, D. D. 
PHILADELPHIA, 
by Talcott Williams. 


. SAN FRANCISCO, 
by Charles Howard Shinn. 


y the author of “* Lady Jane” begins soon. 


CHARLES F. LUMMIS, 
LAURA E. RICHARDS, 
JOHN BURROUGHS, 
EDITH M. THOMAS, 


St. NICHOLAS costs 


3.00 a 


December is the Christmas number, 





who fear 


OM 


in America, contain innuendoes 


“From the careful analyses of P: 


ingen cannot 
he false refiection on 
thority cited to injure it, has thereby been 


A WORD TO 
CERT&SIN ADVERTISEMENTS FROM TRADE RIVALS, 


the phenomenai 


Dr. SYDNEY RINGER, Professor 2, 
Author of the Standard erent 
This eminent physician ACTUALLY writes as follows :— 
rofessor ATTFIELD and others, lam satisfied that Messrs. 
Van Hovuten’s Cocoa is in no way injurious to health, and that it is decidedly more.nutritious 
than other Cocoas.—It is certainly ‘‘Pure”’ and highly digestible. - : 
The quotations in certain advertisements from my book on Therapeutics are quite mislead- 
ibly apply to Van Houten’s Cocoa.” 
AN Houtén’s Cocoa és thus effectually repelled and the very au- 
prompted to give it a very hand: testimonial 





THE WISE. 


nst it, and appeal to the authority of 
Medicine at University College, London, 
Therapeutics.” 














The Largest Establishment in Existence. 
Warerooms : Steinway Hall, New York. 








“ li ya BITTERS,”? THE OLD- 
est and Best Stomach Bitters known— 
unequalled for their medicinal properties, and 
for their fineness as a cordial. To be had in 
and Pints. L. FUNKE, Jr., Sole 

turer and Proprietor, 78 John St., 


N.Y. P.O. Box 1029. 
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Ruszti asszu. 
Ménesi asszu. 


The Most Effective Tonics. 





DELICIOUS, GUARANTEED PURE 
HUNGARIAN MEDICINAL WINES. 


pute gemmenenine Wi eet 


ical authorities of America * 





and Europe. 


SAMUEL LENCK, Ocdenburg, Hungary. : 
(Established 1792.) 


For Sale at all leading Grocers’, Druggists’, 
and Wine [erchants’. 


General Depot for New York, 
Hossfeld & Wierl, 39 Broad Street, N. Y. 





















ot eeu Or THOMPSON'S EVE WATER 


GENTS WANTED—The work is easy, pleasant, 
and adapted to both young and old of either rex. 
GEO. STINSON & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maine. 
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ILARPER’S WEEKLY 


BEFORE THE HOLIDAYS—TWO PHASES OF NEW 


YORK CHARITY—DISTRIBUTING BREAD AT TENTH 
DRAWN By CHARLES BRoveHton.—[(SEE Page 1207.) 


STREET AND BROADWAY 
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YORK LIFE.—Drawn By CHARLES MENTE. 


MIDNIGHT. 











tes mrad and results 


ONE ENJOYS oan, when yang Figs is taken ; 


{: is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
yently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head 
aches and fevers, and cures constipation. 
syrup of Figs is the only remedy of {ts kind ever pro- 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
corimend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 50c. and 
$1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug- 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 
promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do mot ac- 
cept any substitute. Manufactnred only by the 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 
San Francisco, Louisville, New York. 


AYER’S PILLS 


constipation, 
dyspepsia, jaundice, 
sick headache. 


THE BEST 


remedy for 

all disorders of 
the stomach, liver, 
and bowels. 


Every Dose Effective 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION 


OF 


A GREAT WORK. 








A Short History of the Eng- 
lish People. By Jouy Ricnarp 
Green, M.A. Edited by Mrs. J. R. 
GREEN and Miss Kate NorGate. 
With Portrait, Colored Plates, Maps, 
and Numerous Illustrations. Volume 
1., Roval 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Top, $5 00. (Remain- 
ing volumes in preparation. ) 


Copious, appropriate, and admirably selected 
illustrations, Cannot fail to sustain and in- 
crease the popularity of that fascinating survey 
of national history.—Zondon Times. 

The illustrations and typography of the work 
are admirable, and the notes accompanying it 
seem to be all that could be desired. The book 
well deserves the wide-spread popularity which 
it is certain to attain.—Speaker, London. 

It is just because the editors have made such 
intelligent use of the limited sources open to 
them for the illustration of their first volume that 
it inspires respect and admiration, Ancient 
Manuscripts and modern books, architectural re- 
mains, coins, and relics—whatever might assist 
by an appeal to the eye in filling up the picture 
which the historian has endeavored to present of 
‘ national, rather than a political, life—all these 
have been brought within the scope of the illus- 
trative scheme. .. . Taking the work from cover 
to cover, it reaches a standard seldom attained in 
undertakings of the sort. The history has been 
~ystematically, one may say scientifically, illus- 
trated, and we think Mrs. Green has well carried 
ont, what she informs us in the preface, was her 
\usband’s favorite wish.—W. Y. Tribune. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
o> The above work is for sale by all booksellers, or 


‘1 be sent, carriage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 





WARRanteD to wear 2 yeare.—Ho ues & Epwanps 
© Sterling. Silver Inlaid Spoons and Forks. 


ise Or. THOMPSON'S EYE WATER 












if gpm with 
sore eye 


KODAKS 


Take Snap Shot, 
Time Exposure and 
Flash Light Pictures. 


Kodaks can be used as hand or tripod cameras— 


they can be used with roll film or glass plates — 
Kodaks are convenient ‘all around" cameras. 


Kodaks have the best lénscs—hence they take 
the best pictures. Kodaks are compact—all 
other cameras are larger, heavier. Kodaks are 
always tested in actual use—the only practical 
test. We guarantee each one. Kodaks are sold 
loaded ready to use. Kodaks are practical. 


$6.00 to $65.00. 
EASTIIAN KODAK CO., 


{ at Rochester, N. Y. 





HOME COMFORT 


STEEL FAMILY RANGE: 


Made almost WHOLLY of MALLEABLE 
IRON and WROUCHT STEEL. . 
OVER 230,000 NOW IN ACTUAL USE. 
This Range is SOLD ONLY BY OUR TRAVEL= 


ING SALESMAN from our own wagons 
throughout the country. 


WROUGHT IRON RANGE co., 
Sole Manufacturers. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Established 000, 








ie eat is 
nly ute ‘for Comsump- 
and all — f, parnene 


and __ bronchial 
treatment —— ~. 
and tonic reme- 


of1—an Inhaler; 2— 
Tattersall’s Inhaling 
dies. The complete 
treatment is sent to 


Fluid; 3—Tattersall’s 
Pulmonary Com- 
pound SN : 

any address, 
repaid, on 
price, $12.00. 


4—Tattersall’s 
A. TATTERSALL .& CO., 
607 Chamber of - Commerce, 
Duluth, Minnesota. 
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THE KEELEY. TREATMENT 


ble Chloride of Gold Remedies 
ALoone OLISM, DRUG ADDICTION p= NERVE 
EXHAUSTION can be obtained in N. Y. Sta 


Offices : 7 
Buffalo ;32 Larned 
rt Albany ; 122 Ellw 122 Ell 


aa 0 Senne BEWARE OF OF iat 





WEEKLY 


Financial. 


Bills ot Ruchenge bonght 
and sold. Cable Transfers 
to Europe and West Indies, 

of Commercial and Travellers’ 
Letters of Credit. Collec- 


Cc red it. tions made. 
Brown Brethers & ne 


Banxrn, No. 59 Watt Srazer, 


~ Letters 





INVESTMENT 


aien eee in the 
United  rreey! Haely ate in a to “S size. Who! “4 
1891, $138,127,000; ing ital, .00, Buildings 
now under eee. e have a pian 
= — joyment of capi in best investments in 
»in amounts, cash or month! 
stallments of 825 and upwards, te 9 
a ous for full information 
D. White & Co., 





G UARANTEED! 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS Serre 


on. productive Feal cotatg estate y 1, 
basis, and on! ‘ter personal 
soa: heey a we. gy payable in New York Exchange. 
ite ery hi references. 


We inv 
ruses 80) LOAN, TRUST & PANRING eg 
jew Whatcom, W 


Paid Up Capital, $125. 


66 HE CITY oF SMOKE-STACKS 33 
T EVERETT, WASHINGTON. Only Ten Months 
Old. 5000 Inhabitants. $2,000,000 in Industries. Ter- 
minus of Great Northern R.R.Go. The very choicest 
business, manufacturing, water-front, and residence 
poate for sale. Money loaned for non-residents. 
ferences: Bank of Everett, Fitst National Bank of 
Sree aed Columbia National Bank of Tacoma. Joun 
E. MoManos, Eve erett, Snohomish County, Washington. 
10% NET FIRST. MORTGAGE Li LOARS 
enn attention given to all loans. 
references. Address 


Absolut sec 
eae 3. HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wash. 


able semi- ome mg by draft on New York. 





Avoid Damp and Chilly Rooms, 


*“CARBONITE’” coat. 


CLEAN, NOT EXPLOSIVE. 
NO SMOKE, NO SMELL, 
NO GAS, 


Burns Anywhere 
WITHOUT CHIMNEY 
BUT BEST IN OUR 
PORTABLE HEATERS, 
KITCHEN, LAUNDRY STOVES, 
FOOT AND CARRIAGE WARMERS. 
For Living Rooms, Bay Windows, 
Bathrooms, Butlers’ Pantries, 
Extensions, Greenhouses, 
Art Galleries, Stables, Dairy, 
Carriages, Sleighs and Vehicles. All places where 


heat is desired. 
SEND FOR LEAFLET. 





SoLp BY THE HOUSEFURNISHING AND STOVE TRADE. | 


AMERICAN SAFETY FUEL CO., 
67 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


CHURCH ORGANS. 


The list of Churches using 
hey at | i our Organs will prove to your 
th {it cele 





ee that we furnish the 
EST for the least money. 

Prices fiom £300 to 

If you will state the seating 

capacity of your church or 

hall, we will send—(free)— 

con: plete specifications of a 


Ht 
PELOUBET CHURCH ORGAN, 
exactly suited to your needs. We are algo pre- 
tr to build Church Organs. for residences.— 
hese instruments are the crowning feature of 4 
modern home. We build in style to match 
woodwork. Write for designs and LY. 


LYON & HEA 
State and Monroe Sts. LY caco. 
NotTE.—Our factories produce upward of 100,000 
Mousical instruments annually. 








Kirk’s Shandon Bells Toilet Soap. 


LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR, 

An ideai io) Compicsien © Soap. 

For sale by alt Dru: Seeds Penters or if 

unable to procure this Wonderfal par Seam ane 25 cents 
in stamps and receive a cake by retu! 

JAS. 8S. KI & co..c . ae 





Wurlitzer 
Guitars: 


For Christmas presents to yourself or some 
one else. 


Polished Antique Oak, . . $10.00 
Polished Mahogany, . . . . $12.00 
Polished Rosewood, . . . . $16.00 


Each guitar is standard size, has nickel- 
piated patent heads and tail piece, pearl posi- 
tion dots, Orange polished sound boards, fancy 
wood -inlaid sound hole, hard wood polished 
neck, rosewood finger board. 
guitar has an inlaid edge, also. 


The Rosewood 








CH 


Oona, Upright and Squere. 
Moderate Prices. 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED. 


‘6th Ave.,cor. 16th St., N.Y. 








iF $O 


RY ERIE: 


CATARRH 


SORE NOSE 
COLD IN THE HEAD § 





CATARRH REMEDY. 


IMMEDIATE RELIEF——POSITIVE CURE or money 
refunded. Always specify ‘ERIE ’’—Take no other. 

, PLEASANT, HARMLESS, CONVENIENT. 

60 Cents by Mail or at Druggists. Sampie for 5 Cents in Stamps. 


HALL’S 
BRI 


NOT A LIQUID. 


50 CENTS. 


The Original and Only 
CENUINE. 





Prepared with oo yg PAY, Perfumer, 0,P.0e la Paix, Pa 
NONE 


and the signature CH. FAY. 





ESTERBROOK 





*PENS ~<ss 


THE BEST MADE. 


_ ST., WY. 








| Established. 1857. 





Warranted Perfect in Scale. 


With each guitar is supplied a leather bound, 
fleece-lined, end-opening canvas case. 
Either of above guitars will be sent to any 
express office, C. O. D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. 
The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., 
CINCINNATI, 0. 





It will warm a room quickly 
for 1 cent expense, 


The Heat-Light 
Saves 


time—money—work—epace in 
room —can be moved from room 
to room—burns either gas or 
oil. Smakeless—odorless—non- 
explosive. Will both beat and 


light. a large room in cold 

weather high cones a day. 

Prices, $6.00 to $25.00. 
Satixfaction Guaranteed. 


Sold at Stove and Lamp Stores 
or délivered by express prepaid. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FRER, 


| Wilcox Heat-Light o., 
SOUTH BEND, IND. 





= hk «crown ” 
K PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


WELL SPENT, is a cent nent to an Sane address, on pos- 
want verses about the 





8, yan a. — 
ik an d learn how wade Cat. 
GEO. P. BENT, (Clerk No. 2 ), Chicago, Ii (stabs ine) 


A NOTABLE HISTORICAL WORK. 


The Puritan 


‘Holland, England, and America. 


An Introduction to American History. 
By Doveras Campsett. Two vol- 
umes. 8vo, Choth, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Tops, $5 00. (Jn a Boz.) New 
and, Revised Edition. 


. « . I will close with expressing my sense of 
| the value and importance of a work like yours, 
and of: the benefit which we in particular ought 
to derive from it.—From a letter to the author 
| from the Rieut Hon, W. E. Grapstoner. 

The work is a classic of American history, and 
is an addition to the literature of the country of 
| which we may be proud.— Observer, N. Y. 
| This is in many ways a remarkable book. 
| Mr. Campbell has undertaken to prove that some 
| of the most distinctive of American institutions 
are due to the influence of Holland rather than 
of England, and has — many of his 
claims.— NV. ¥. Evening Pos 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


agar The above work ia for sale by all booksellera, or 
will be sent by Harrrr & Broturrs, postage prepaid, 
to any part of the United States, Ca , or Rexico, on 
receipt of the price. 
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RIDLEYS’ 
Grand Street, N. Y. 
JEWELRY. 


We are displaying a very hand- 
some selection of Gold and Silver 
Watches. 


Diamond Jewelry, all Description, 


GOLD RINGS, 
CHAINS, LOCKETS. 


Bracelets, Necklaces, Thim- 
bles, Cuff Buttons, Lace Pins 
and Brooches, Opera Glasses, 
Gold Eye Glasses and Spec- 
tacles. 


FANS AND HAIR ORNAMENTS. 


You will be able to save con- 
siderable from regular jewelry- 
store prices. 








Goods reserved until Christ- | 
mas if desired. 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 


EDW.RIDLEY & SONS, 
809 to dat Grand St, NY. 





“AMERICA'S GREATEST RAILROAD,” 


NEW YORK (ENTRAL 


& HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD, 





FOUR-TRACK TRUNK LINE. 


Reaching by its through cars the most import- 
ant commercial centers of the United States and 
Canada, and the greatest of America’s Health 
and Pleasure resorts. 


Direct Line to NIAGARA FALLS. 


by way of the historic Hudson River and through 
the beautiful Mohawk Valley. 

All trains arrive at and depart from GRAND 
CENTRAL STATION, 4th Ave. and 42d St., 
New York, centre of Hotel and Residence section. 


ONLY RAILROAD STATION IN NEW YORK. 








“MAGIC LANTERNS 


ViTH QL LAMPS HAVEN 


SUBJECTS 


VIEWS 


na L MANASSE 








IMPROVED HALL TYPEWRITER. 

The best and most simple ma- 
chine made. Interchangeable 
lype into all languages. Dur- 
able, easiest running, rapid as 
any Endorsed by the C lergy 
and lite rary people. Send for 
liiustrated “Catalogue. Agents 
wanted. Address N. Typewriter 
Co., Gil Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 















18th Edition, postpaid for 25c. (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 


Why it Falls Off, Turns Grey, and + ow: 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F.1 Ss. 
A.N.LONG & CO., 1013 Arch St., Phitwia’ Pa. 


“Every one should read this little book.”—Atheneum. | 


=e are FIRST CLASS CURTAIN DESK 

6 $22. Four anda Half feet long. Un- 
limited variety in stock and to order. 
American Desk & Seating Co. 


270-272 Wabash Av., 





c 





With nerves unstrung and heads that bin 
Wise women Bromo-SELTzER take. 


HARPER'S 


HOOK GLOVES 


ARE STAMPED 


FOSTER'S PATENTS, 


LICENSED UNDER FOSTER’S PATENTS. 
BEWARE OF 


IMITATIONS! 





A CREAT CHANCE 
TO LEARN A 





VALUABLE TRADE. 


The Three Months Day Classes Open January 3. 


Instruction in Bricklaying and Plastering, $40; 
Plumbing, $40; ray scary 4 #35; Sign Painting and 
Writing, $25; House and Fresco Painting, $40; Stone- 


| Cutting, $35; and Printing, $25. MORE SKILL AND 


KNOWLEDGE CAN BE ACQUIRED THAN IN 
THREE YEARS IN A WORKSHOP. Attended by 
young men from all parts of the United States. Lodging 


| house. Illustrated circular mailed free on application. 


NEW YORK TRADE SCHOOL, 


First Ave., 67th and 68th Sts., W. Y. 








BD. L. Bowne HEALTH EXERCISER. 
Brain-Workers & : 


TRADE MARK. 


8; 
. ic 
Culture, 9 » New York. 


“WEEKLY 


ENNSYLVANIA 


RAILROAD. 


THE STANDARD RAILWAY OF AMERICA. 


TOURS 


TO THE 


GOLDEN GATE 


. Affording an exceptional opportunity to visit 


CALIFORNIA 


THE TOURISTS TRAVEL BY A 


Superbly Appointed Train 


Of Pullman Vestibule Drawing-Room Sleeping, Smoking 
and Library, Dining and Observation Cars—an exact 


Counterpart of the Pennsylvania Limited 


{ FEBRUARY 8th,1893. 


MARCH 2d, 1893. 
DATES OF STARTING, 7 ARCH 29th, 1893. 


$ 0 Tl for first and second tours 
EXCUR | i CKET include all necessary ex- 
penses in both directions, three days’ board at Hotel del 
Coronado, San Diego, and transportation to the principal 
resorts of California. For the third tour all necessary 
expenses are included for the entjre time absent. Re- 
turn limits of tickets for all tours adjustable to the wishes 
of tourists, 


Tourist Agent and Chaperon Accompany Each Party. 
For itinerary containing full information, apply to 
Ticket Agents or address Tourist Agent, 849 Broadway, 
New York, 860 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, or 233 South 
Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 
CHAS. E. PUGH, J. R. WOOD, GEO. W. BOYD, 
Gen’l Manager. Gen’'l Pass’r Agent. Ase’t Gen’l Pase’r Agent 

















In all card-playing countries 





Capitol. 
Cabinet. 





— America, Europe, Asia, Africa - 


“United States” 
Playing Cards 


Have been tested and found unequaled. The brands adapted 
especially to club games and card parties are: 
Army & Navy. 
Sportsman’s. 
INSIST #PON HAVING THEM FROM YOUR DEALER. 


THE UNITED STATES PRINTING Co., 
The Russell & Morgan Factories, 


“The Card Player’s Companion,” showing how games are played 
and giving prices of 40 brands, 400 kinds, ~ : Lard 
sent free to anyone who will mention where this advertisement 
was seen and enclose a two-cent stamp. 


Congress. 
Treasury. 


Cincinnati, 0. 


playing cards, will be 








board 
Stendasd Razoes Ea yer ie Tabulator 


60 Ask for Specimen of == sas "simu 





Illuminated Work. 


Highest Possible Quality, Lowest Price. 


@, National’ 


ae iy ink can be chanced in- 


ieee, Standard: ae es 


ee Typewriter 


pen atiomnotion Cuaranteed or Money Refunded. 
a every good ym d found in 


other writing ma- 

and has of su — itsown, Write 
strated Paraphiet, giving etocial fektece cre - 
"Etienne, good for So Sona” 


NATIONAL TYPEWRITER CO., 


715, 717, 719 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. 














CHICAGO, U.S.A. | 











Base 


At 00 is the Soup. Score this by using 


“WHITE LABEL,’’ 
THE ONLY INDISPUTABLY CORRECT 
CONSERVED SOUPS. 


Send 10 cts,, and address of your grocer, for sample can. 


27 Varieties. 







Armour Packing Company, . 
SOUP DEPARTMENT, 
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y cleanees the teeth ana urifies th ath 
Absolu 8s. _ in me “4 u es 


Ateolutly pureand harices Pu Price,2 
AN ELECANT TOILET Luxury, 
Bye Convenient for Tourists, 


Sold b a Resiape or mailed on oe 
yy ae or. I. W. LYON, 88 | any A ot 1 rie 
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GLOBE Furniture 


4 

4 

. 

. 

4 

. . . « 

It is our business to aid your ¢ 
business by building your business 
ff 

. 

a 

q 

: 

« 

q 





: 

p 

7 

b 

2 

7 

7 

d 

> furniture ; Filing Cabinets, Files, 
» Desks and so forth. 

, Globe el a leaders; used and endorsed 
8 houses throughout 
q America; those #. know the best when they 
, sec it; those who know what's what. 

4 illustrated catalogue free ; also primer. 
z 
Z 
7 
. 


THE GLOBE C0., Cincinnati, 9. 





Complete 


ooooeeoTCVrvrvwTYTs------~ 


New York Agency.: 40 and 42 Beaver St 


re wewrerrerwrrrwreweeeeeeey. 


pwwveuvvuvuvuvuuuvuuevueuf't 
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OSE 
pies 


CELEBRATED FOR THEIR 
Pure Tone, Elegant Desi mee “peel 
Workmanship 
sus“ emai 
SOLD ON BASY TERMS. 
Old instruments taken in exchange. Write 
for catalogue and full information. 


170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 




















TOY 
TORPEDO GUN. 


A neat model of the most powerful weapon of War, 
which dictates peace to all cottons. This toy is built 
on a scale about oneinch to a foot, can be used in 
any parlor. For holidays nothing gives more «muse- 
ment to boys than one of those Toys; are euuirely 
harmless and will even interest scientific men. 

We have secured the exclusive right frow Louis 
Gathmann to manufacture a toy torpedo gun, aceur- 
ding to his invention and designs. Full directions 
“= =e ean, descriptive circular free. Price: Sv 

1, $2.00; No. 2, $3.00; No. 3, $4.00. On receipt we senu 
this gun with two torpedoes, an tron clad as a taryet, 
free to any part of the United States or © janada. other 
countries exp. paid on recei TOY ¢ CO., 

248 & 250 W. Lake St., aan, ml 


WOODBURY’S FACIAL SoH? 


For the Skin, Scalp and € omplexien. 7 
result of 20 years’ experience For sale 
Druggists or sent by mail, 50c. A ~ 
Cake and 128 page Book on a Y cae 
Py Beauty, Illustrated ; on Skir N 

B2 7? —_ <e-s oe and thei e é 

4 of 20.3 alse D> x 

a mente like Birth Marks, Moles, Warts. |" - 


and Powder Marks, Scars, Pittings, Kv ‘ 
re ; 









“ Nose, Superfluous Hair, Pimples, &c., 


JOHN H. WOODBURY, DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 
125 West 42nd Street, New York Clty. _ 
Consultation free, at office or by letter. Open 8 a.m. tv ©} 2. 


PHEROUS 
HAIR AY SKIN. 


n elegant dressing, Preve' 
ME - hw gray hair. and dandr'' 
r// Makesthehairgrow thick and = re 
Pad Carengrapsions and diseases © 
+1—» sin, Heals cuts, burns, brotees BA 
eprains. Alldrageists or by mail 50cts. 44 Stone St. 















Make your horse 2 presei 
of a 25-Ib. $1.60 “Slow F 
Manger. At Van Ness (0 
Warren St., New York, « 
Patentee, Worthley, 58 EI m 
Boston, Mass. 5000 in tise. 


Pee go BICYCL ES! gi: 
ki ae ms ea ~eaghane ¢ 
ars 50. ine stamp ft "e 
LEMENT 

WATCHES Tus Powel. aera 
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Relieved by science. T! 

invention of the age. W 

COL -sense ear drums m 
ical, comfortat le. s 


Nos string or wire ae or an ee Try them and ve" : 
sthers. Write for circulars. Wilson Ear Drum n Co 











Poe : 
¢ RESS CLUB ATHLETIC CARNIVAL, to be held in the 
ea Square Garden next Saturday afternoon and even- 
will be the greatest in-door event of the season. Every 
-anch of sport possible for in-door competition will be rep- 
- sented, and the entries promise an entertainment of a most 
teresting character. In addition to this, the famous Ma- 
ic Band from Washington and the West Point band will 
‘nish music both afternoon and evening. Aside from the 
‘ortainment itself, the object of the carnival, viz., to raise 
‘inds for the new Press lub building, is one that must 
»mend itself to all who desire to give their support toa 
orthy cause. The people of this city are indebted to the 
«. xers of the press for many an hour's entertainment. 
_y now have an opportunity of giving substantial evidence 
‘heir appreciation. 


‘Ti1r DEMAND ON OUR SPACE the past football season by 
\.... Harvard, and Princeton has made impossible any but 
uriefest comment on other colleges. Probably this time 
;. he most opportune to reply to the inquiry made so often 
. yeh the mails as to why more notice is not taken of the 
> universities—so called. The reason should be ob- 
is to the thinking reader. The limits of this department 
smpel the handling of matter that will interest the widest 
circle. Yale, Harvard, and Princeton, -4 their age and 
athletic traditions, do now and always will hold the atten- 
tion of the entire country. Not alone because of athletic 
superiority, for that is a — which time will equalize; 
already the University of Pennsylvania has beaten Princeton 
in baseball and football, while Cornell in all-round uatics 
is undoubtedly the leading college in America, and after 
only five years of football is playing close up to the class— 
but because the association of Yale, Harvard, and Princeton 
with the history of our country is so intimate, and the im- 
print of their sons’ handiwork found in its development 
from Maine to California. 


Tue UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA has finished the most 
successful football season in its history.. Beginning with a 
‘eam composed almost entirely of veterans, it was particu- 
jirly fortunate in its new men, one of whom, Knipe, gave 
such promise that he is expected to become one of the 
strongest half backs on the field when he has had more ex- 
perience. Besides having a strong team at the start, Penn- 
.\ivania had the further good fortune of securing Woodruff, 

« of the best football men Yale ever had, to coach, and 
lis work was en evidence when the eleven played its very 
first games. Good scores in its favor were the usual results, 
but the team achieved its greatest triumph in defeating 
Princeton by the score 6-4 on the Germantown Cricket 
(jub grounds, at Manheim, November 5th. The U. of P. 
team played sixteen games during the season, and its only 
defeat was by Yale—the score, 28-0, being much lower than 
any the New Haven eleven had made against them. Penn- 
s\ vania’s final game of the season against Wesleyan was a 
tiiting end to the former team’s consistently good work. 
Wesleyan had been saving her men for this last supreme 
effort of the year, but they were overmatched and outplayed 
from beginning to end, and Pennsylvania rolled up a score 
of 34-0. It was the greatest victory the U. of P. ever won 
over Wesleyan. Once before, in 4886, Wesleyan had been 
unable to score, the result being 14-0 in Pennsylvania's 
favor, but since then had never failed to hold their rivals to 
« close contest. U. of P. has now won five victories over 
Wesleyan to the latter’s three. 

Pennsylvania is already planning for the next year’s cam- 


paizn, and will have, with only one or two exceptions, the © 


sume strong team, increased by the addition of Cornell’s 
vround gaining half back Osgood. Left tackle Mackey has 
teen clected captain, He is a hard, conscientious worker, 
and should make a good captain; but he is, or will be, a 
vraduate, and this department does not believe in having 
any but an undergraduate elected to such office. 


WESLEYAN HAS HAD A HARD SEASON. The rumor of her 
Withdrawal from the Intercollegiate Football Association, if 
i he true, is only what has been expected for the last year or 
‘wo. Indeed, the wonder is that the Middletown college has 
wen able to turn out such good elevens. Wesleyan’s foot- 
hall record certainly reflects the greatest credit on the sports- 
niiuship of the college and upon the men who have played 
on her teams. There are only about 250 students in the en- 
‘ive college, and more than half the time it has been wellnigh 
impossible to maintain intact a good second eleven. The 
‘vam. therefore, has been greatly handicapped in not having 
‘le desired home practice, or suitable macliteies to replace 
injured players. . That Wesleyan, laboring under these dis- 
‘!vantages, should have managed to play so close the past 
‘!\ Vears to the University of Pennsylvania, with its nearly 
''1 Ties as many students, is really astonishing. The end 
Wis hound to come, however, and it has. No small college 
“\) hope tocompete with the teams of the larger universities. 
A ‘ow years ago, when Yale, Harvard, and Tiincaton were 

iv only ones knowing the game, all others, large and small, 

more or less on an equal basis. Nowadays; howevei, 
‘ others” are beginning to know the game, or to have the 
‘| of able coaching, and the result is easily foreseen. 
~eyan’s propinquity to Yale has been of immeasurable 
«nce to the former in her football struggle, but it could 
hol increase her student roll. Teams from.Middletown may 
‘'\.\s be depended on to pla good football, and against 

‘\ us from colleges of ib ts § size will invariably give a 

sc account of themselves. The only trouble with Wes- 

‘1 Is her elevens have been playing against odds too 
=" to overcome. When they are evened up they will be 
ii prosperous condition. 


Were 


‘\ELL'S RISE IN FOOTBALL has been the swiftest and 
‘lecided of any college in America. They had never 
| the game until 1887, and even in that year, when it 

itroduced, the number of men in the university who 
“ven seen a game played was very small. There were 
' '1 faet. in ’87 enough men who had seen the game 
| «lt to make up a first and second eleven. Even after 

<\me had been started, there were neither university 

‘ons nor graduate coachers to perfect the crude play 
heginners. They have literally worked out their own 
‘ salvation at Ithaca, and the improvement in play 
“t three years has been extraordinary, taking all these 
, stances into consideration. Two years ago Cornell 
*  lrdly considered among the football colleges, and it 
‘ly last year, when the team surprised Princeton and 
~_- one else by holding the score down to six points, that 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


attention was drawn to the Ithaca eleven. This year an- 
other surprise awaited those who saw Cornell actually out- 

lay Harvard at Springfield on November 5th, though beaten 
y a score of 20-14, and the ‘ up-country ” college team im- 
mediately jumped to a place very close to the University of 
Pennsylvania. It is greatly to be regretted no game was 
aon by the teams of these two universities. It seems 
ne se that the longer experience and better coach- 
ing of Pennsylvania would not have made the U. of P. team 
victorious, but it would have been a close, interesting game. 
Cornell was anxious for the game, and a worthy opponent 
her team would have been. Next year we shall hope to see 
a contest between the two made a regular annual fixture. 


IT 18 ENTIRELY FITTING in these paragraphs to comment 
on the sportsmanlike manner in which Cornell accepted the 
cancellation of the Princeton game. It was a perfectly 
proper and entirely sensible course for Princeton to pursue, 
but Cornell would only have been following the example 
of other older universities if she had set up a howl of de- 
spair, claiming Princeton to be afraid, etc., etc., ad nauseam. 
But they did nothing of the kind; although that game in 
New York had been counted on to reimburse the depleted 
treasury, and was consequently a bitter disappointment 
from a financial as well as sporting point of view, there has 
not been a aaee whimper of protest from Ithaca. On the 
contrary, they have come out in their college papers frankly 
acknowledging the disappointment, but recording their ap- 
preciation of Princeton’s position.. Men who show such 
sportsmanship in the face of so keen a disappointment have 
the stuff in them that makes winners. Unfortunately for 
Cornell, her geographical location handicaps her athletic 
teams very seriously. They can never, or rarely, get any 
team of equal strength to take the trip to Ithaca. Conse- 
quently they not only have no home games of especial merit, 
but have been constrained to meet much inferior teams, 
like Williams, Bucknell, Dickinson, and that class of small 
fry, over whom victory is an empty honor. 


IT 18 THIS FACT OF LOCATION that must cut a very con- 
siderable figure in Cornell’s football future, so far as her 
membership in any association is concerned. The trip to 
Ithaca is so long a one that it is hardly likely any of the 
larger teams could be induced to make it, or would vote 
for Cornell’s admission if it entailed the journey. The 
result would be an agreement on some neutral ground mid- 
way, like Albany, New York, for instance. It could hardly 
be satisfactory to the undergraduate body, and it certainly 
would be rather expensive to have ‘‘home” games five 
hours’ distance by rail, while the team was compelled to 
play return games on the actual home grounds gf its op- 
ponents. It is to be hoped some arrangement may be made 
whereby we shall see Cornell playing our largest elevens, 
but in my opinion they would be much better off in every 
way by remaining independent and making their dates each 
season with such teams as they desire to play. 

The days of leagues are drawing rapidly to a close, and, 
as stated here in this department two years ago, I expect 
to see the day, and that very shortly, when the number of 
games played by elevens will be considerably reduced from 
what they are now. I refer, of course, to Yale, Harvard, 
Princeton, University of Pennsylvania, and Cornell. These 
teams play too ‘hard a game nowadays for them to go through 
a season at their best form and meet one another all round. 
The result is going to be one, or two, at most, big — for 
each, with possibly a practice game here and there, If Cornell 
is wise she will, first of all, leave associations alone, then get 
on a game with the University of Pennsylvania for next 
year at Philadelphia, and one only with either of the other 
three, in New York, in case of its being Yale or Princeton, 
or Boston, in case Harvard is the opponent. For the rest 
she can confine herself to practice games with Williams and 
other such small teams that may be reached at the smallest 
outlay. ‘ 

It has been a hard struggle for Cornell, and I cannot 
speak too highly of a college spirit that has continued to 
put out such good crews—despite their being compelled to 
compete in a lower class of skill—and has been driving away 
on its football material the last few years unnoticed and 
unaided. 

Cornell loses this year in Captain Johanson one who prob- 
ably more than any other one man is entitled to credit for 
the improvement in football at Ithaca. He has been a hard, 
tireless worker, and labored on when the outlook was far 
from bright, and when the wherewithal to carry the war 
into the enemy’s camp was not forth-coming. 


Or THE NEw ENGLAND COLLEGES, Amherst deserves more 
than passing comment for the splendid work of her football 
eleven, after beginning the season by rather a poor showing. 
Amherst has about three hundred students from which to 
choose her team, and only funds enough to secure a coach 
for a part of the season. Their eleven this year averaged 
only 165 pounds in weight, and yet, through the able coach- 
ing they received at the beginning of the season, and hard, 
conscientious training, they held Yale down to 28-O0—the 
same score made against University of Pennsylvania; Har- 
vard to 26-0 and 82-10; and defeated Trinity, 28-0 and 21-6; 
Technology. 14-0. In the New England championship series, 
Amherst defeated Dartmouth, 30-2, and Williams, 60-0. Al- 
together, Amherst played thirteen games this year, Scoring 
814 points to her opponents’ 141. Last year they played fif- 
teen games, and Amherst scored 31 points to opponents’ 154. 
Such a record means that Amberst has made great strides 
in the game in the last year, and fairly distanced the other 
members of the New England League. In team-work and 
in brainy play Amherst has completely outclassed her rivals. 
Two men especially stand out prominently in the season’s 
work—Goodale, left half back, and Van Leuven, right end. 
The former has seldom failed to make his distances, even 
against Harvard and Yale. Van Leuven has proved himself 
to be a wonderful ground-gainer, and a valuable man on in- 
terference. His work in all the games was of a high order. 

Amherst’s only defeat was by Tufts, and although the 
latter played a good game, it is only fair to say that there 
were five substitutes in the Amherst line. : 


TurtTs CoLLEGE HAS DEMONSTRATED this season beyond 
a peradventure that her eleven is entitled to a place in one 
of the New England leagues, any one of them in fact, for 
they beat Amherst, and the latter played infinitely better 
football than any ofthe smaller college elevens. It is only 
in the last three years that Tufts has been able to put out a 
college team, class elevens being the rule before that. Really 
there has been very little done at Tufts in the way of foot- 
ball until this season. In ’91 they managed to win a game 
from Brown and Bowdoin, and several games from high- 
school teams, but not until this year, when they secured the 


services of a coach, were they able to take tbeir place in the 
football ranks. That they succeeded in defeating Wesleyan, 
16-10, and Amherst, 18-15, speaks well for the work of the 
coach and the aptitude of his pupils. ; 

WHILE THE SMALLER COLLEGE teams of the East have 
been advancing in the science of football, the spurt taken in 
the West and South is nothing short of remarkable. It is 
only a very few years ago that a football eleven was a novel- 
ty in the South, and a rare combination in the middle West, 
although in the extreme West—California—they used to play 
the old style of game a dozen years ago. This was due, no 
doubt, to the fact of its being carried out there by some 
Eastern college men. In California they developed football 
to a higher state of play than anywhere else outside of the 
Eastern colleges, and it is only in the last couple of seasous 
that their game has been surpassed by teams in the middle 
West, where graduates of Yale, Harvard, and Princeton have 
gone to live, and taken their football traditions along with 
them. Chicago and the surrounding country heve been espe- 
cially favored by an immigration of some of the ablest foot- 
ball exponents we have ever had; and the result of their 
settling has been plainly shown in the play of near-by uni- 
versities in the last few seasons. 

Indeed, for the last year or two, the growth of football in 
the West fairly rivals that fabled bean-stalk of Jack the Giant- 
killer, and the South is not far behind. So widespread has 
interest in the game become, and so rapid its development, 
that we of the East have gone utterly astray in our calcu- 
lations. It used to be a simple matter to seek out the locali- 
ties in which football was played; nowadays it would be far 
easier to say where it is not played. The West is a large 
country, and a great deal of it is out-of-doors. 

It looks as if the reign of baseball as the “‘ national game” 
was waning, at least so far as amateurs are concerned. Un- 
doubtedly the number of individuals playing baseball in the 
United States is greatly in excess of those playing football, 
but, on the other hand, the number of spectators attracted by 
the latter must be, in proportion, vastly larger than‘ihe on- 
lookers of the older game—barring, of course, professional 
exhibitions. 


Or WESTERN FOOTBALL LEAGUES there is, indeed, no end, 
and it can only be attempted-at this time to give them the 
most cursory glance. It would take this entire page to do 
them justice, and at some time in the near future we hope 
to handle the subject more thoroughly. We write glibly of 
our “‘larger colleges” here in the East, but what of the 
three State universities of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minne- 
sota, With their 3000, 1100, and 1600 students respectively, 
and the State university of California, at Berkeley, in 
the same class. Every college in the West with two or 
three hundred students supports a football team, and there 
are State leagues without number—to say nothing of the 
sectional associations. 

Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, a veritable 
empire with an aggregated population of 11,000,000, have a 
league, and Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, Colorado, and Kansas 
have another. Besides these there is Indiana, which in the 
Purdue University eleven has one of the strongest teams in 
all the West. Those who saw the Chicago Athletic Club 
team play on its Eastern trip will remember Finney, who 
played tackle. He showed how one Western man could 
play the game, and he is said to be a fair sample of the 

urdue team strength. Then there is also Ohio with one 
or two good elevens. . 


For A CLEARER UNDERSTANDING OF JUST HOW tmportant 
a place football holds in Western college sport it is only ne- 
cessary to glance over the Western newspaper during the 
season. Quite as much if not more space as heretofore is 
given all match games, while the Thanksgiving-day family 
reunion, as with us, bas given way entirely to the more 
burning question of the football championship. 

The Chicago Athletic Club has added very materially to 
the playing strength of the West by its departure this last 
season in organizing an eleven—a departure that other ath- 
letic clubs will, of course, follow. With a very considerabie 
portion of our Eastern college men settling in the West, it 
may easily be foreseen that before another three years have 
passed, the winner of a contest between the best the West 
could put forth and the strongest Eastern college team 
would be by no means a foregone conclusion. 


IN THE SOUTH CONDITIONS HAVE NOT BEEN so favorable 
for the development of football, yet it has fairly boomed 


.in the last two years, especially in North Carolina, Virginia, 


and Tennessee. In the light of this great athletic growth, 
the assertion that Southern lads lack energy seems pointless. 

The University of Virginia was the pioneer in this athletic 
movement, and its football team has just finished a very suc: 
cessful season, but the colleges of both Tennessee and North 
Carolina were quick to follow, and all are now putting forth 
teams in baseball as well as football. 

Southern teams have not enjoyed equal coaching priv- 
ileges with the West, for the very good reason that more of 
our college men go West to seek their fortunes than go 
South, and their progress has been the more creditable. It 
will not be long now, however, before the South has.gradu- 
ate coaching material of its own, for, in addition to that 
which their own colleges are turning out, the Northern uni- 
versities are graduating Southern men every year who have 
made reputations on the football field. hal by-the-bye, I 


-have noted that the Southern men who have played on 


Northern college teams have been the best men on the 
eleven. The grit and fire in the Southern nature make an 
invincible combination in football. 


THE LEADING FOOTBALL COLLEGES of the South are the 
University of Virginia, Trinity (North Carolina). University 
of North Carolina, and University of the South (Sewanee, 
Tennessee). There are several other colleges that support 
good elevens, but these four, I believe, are the strongest in 
the game. Virginia began the season well, and ‘played 
strongly all through, defeating Sewanee 30-0, Trinity 46-4, 
and the University of North Carolina, in October, 30-18, 
while the latter defeated Trinity 24-0. On November 27th 
Virginia and North Carolina again met, however, and the 
latter turned the tables 1 defeating their erstwhile con- 
querors 26-0. Last year Trinity won the coveted title of 
champion by beating Virginia 20-0. Virginia had this year 
the coaching of William C. Spicer,the old Prinveton italf back, 
and he did well by the eleven; but in the final game North 
Carolina’s team-work was too much for them. When it is 
said that the crowds at these final games were limited only 
by the capacity of the grounds, some idea of the popularity 
of football in the South may be appreciated. 

Caspar W. WHITNEY. 


“AMERICAN FOOTBALL.”—(WitH CHapTER ON TEAM-PLay.)—By WALTER CaMmp.—ILLUSTRATED.—PRICE, $1 25.—Harper & BROTHERS. 
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RINE TERME ARMOR 7 








Absolutely Pure. 


Makes sweetest, lightest, finest flavored 
food, and renders hot bread 
wholesome. 

Highest of all in leavening strength. — U. S. Gov't Report. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


-W.Baner & Gos 
Breakfast 
Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure 
' and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
«a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 







Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., DORCHESTER, MASS, 


Armour’s 
Extract. 


In the kitchen, as an aid to.good cooking, 
Armour’s Extract of Beef finds its largest 
field. It is greatly relished by invalids, but 
you should not limit its use to the sick room. 
Our little Cook Book explains many ways of 
using Armour’s Extract. We mail it free. 
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Laughter Lends a New Charm to Beaw:y 


when it discloses a pretty set of tee); 
ness, when nature has supplied this 
loveliness, may be retained through lif. 
the fragrant 


SOZODON* 


This popular dentifrice is now a rec: 
essential of every toilet table. It is tota)], 
ious, CONTAINING NO ACID, and { 
serving and CLEANSING THE TEET}! 
retaining the normal condition of the «’ 
has no rival. 

More SOZODONT is annually sold 1) 
all other dentifrices and tooth-washes cor 
There must be a reason for this fact. SOZO})W\ T 
has been many years before the world, aq 
did not fulfil the promises made for it, jt yo.) 
yj long ago have fallen into oblivion. 


who have tried it once, try it again, and th 


Sold by all Druggists and Fancy-Goods Dealers, 
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it is used, the more it becomes in demand. ‘1 
en recommend its use to others. 
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The North German Lloyd S. S. Co. 


MEDITERRANEAN LINE. 
8.8. WERRA, FULDA, and KAISER W. II., from N. Y. to Gibraltar and Genoa. 
Dec. 17, Dee. 31, Jam. 28, Feb. 4, Feb. 25, Mch. 4, Mch. 11. 
8. S. EMIS for Alexandria, Egypt, Jan. 3, 1893, 2 P.M. 
New York to Palermo and Naples, EMS Sat. Feb. 18,10 A-M. EMIS Sat. Mch. 25, 10 \ yy 


OELRICHS & CO., 2 


Bowling Green, NEW-YORK., 








Armour & Company 
Chicago. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris EXPOSITION, 1889, 


‘THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


sore eyes use DT. THOMPSON'S EYE WATER 




















EARL & WILSON 
LINEN 


COLLARS & CUFFS 
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WORLD 
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Before you know it you will be 
sorry you did not decide earlier 


‘*What to give them.”’ 


It is so simple; the one thing that 
everybody wants and would be 
made happy by—and you can af- 
ford it—a new, quick-winding Wa- 
terbury. $4 to $15. 

Elegant and accurate; the gem 
for a lady’s belt ; the man’s every- 
day watch—to save a costlier one, 
perhaps—a pocket guardian for 
youngsters, teaching them time- 
value, and saving worry for the 


elders. All jewelers keep it in all 
Sykes. “Seen.” 
Boy’s Watch, $4 to $10, 
en's “* 5 to $r2, 
Lady’s “ $5 to$15. Dea 


The African Kola Plant, 
Asth ma discovered in Congo, West 
Africa, is’ Nature’s Sure 
Cure for Asthma. Care Guaranteed or No 
« Export Office, 1164 Broadway, New York. 
ty Case, FREE by hiail. address 
KOLA IMPORTING CO., 132 Vine St. ,Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Liebig Gompany's= 
Extract of Beef, 


BEST 


| PUREST BEEF TER crearesr 


INVALUABLE 
| in the Kitchen for Soups, Sauces, 
and Made Dishes. 
so ln a RIC aes 9 Sa 
THis IN EX 


} —— Is Manufactured by - 
| GEO. MATHER’S SONS & HARPER CO. 


Harper's Catalogue, 


| Thoroughly revised, classified, and in- 
dexed, will be sent by mail to any ad 
| dress on receipt of ten cents. 








[T TOUCHES 







“SPOT. 


Wood’s 


pores, enabling the pain- 
through) the skin and 


Lumbago, etc. Try one. 


Wood’s is a “ double-quick” plaster. 


Penetrating. 


ly. Unrivalled remedy for Rheumatism, Lame Back, Sciatica, 
Sold by all first-class Druggists. 


stop the ache immediate- 


Plaster. 


~e—r—aaana—_rr e>* ere OOOO ———OOOraeresereseseeeeseSeeSeeowmwm on eee eee ees 
A distinct step forward; a wonderful improvement on common porous plasters. } 
Contains a mild solvent which opens the 
killer to penetrate (go 
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THE 
KNOX 
HAT 


Matchless in beauty 
Superb in quality 
Artistic in design 








3: WORTH A GUINBA A Box.”$ 


BLIND. 


They are blind who will 
not try a box of 


BEECHAM’S: 


PILLS ; 


for the disorders which ¢ 
row out of Empaired 
igestion. For a 
Weak Stomach, Con. ¢ 
stipaticn, Disordered ; 
Aiiiver. Sick Head- 
ache, or any Bilious 
and Nervous aliments, they take the § 
piace of an entire medi ine chest. 


> GOVERED WITH A TASTELESS AND < 
, SOLUBLE COATING. 


Of all druggists. Price 25% cents a box. ¢ 


New York Depot, 365 Canal St. al 
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Soenold 


LINENS. 


HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 
Iuaunch Sets. 


Table Isinen. 


| Tuinen Sheetings. 


ND EMBROIDERED FURNISHINGS. 


| Comedie, KA fi, | 


LACE A 
| DAMASK CLOTHS AND NAPKINS. 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| EIDER-DOWN QUILTS, TOWELLINGS, HANDSOME PILLOWS. | 


| Flannels and Blankets. 
EMBROIDERED FLANNELS. 


| roadway KH 19tb st. 
| | 


| NEW YORK CITY 


| 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. | 


| Per Year: 





be accompanied by Post-office Money Order or Drajt. 





| 
| 


| 


| HARPER'S MAGAZINE.......... Postage Free, $4 00 | 
HARPER'S WEEKLY............ < 400 | 
HARPER'S BAZAR..... Sees oD 4 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE .. “ 2 00 


_ Booksellers and Postmasters wsually receive subscrip- 
tions. Subscriptions aent direct to the publishers should | 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. | 
1224 


An Invaluable Book to any one interested in 


CHICAGO AND THE FAIR. 





| Seventy-three Superb Full-page Illustrations. 
| 400 Pages, 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. 
Price, $3.00. 





HARPER & BROTHERS avail themselves of this Centennial year to mak 
an exceptional offer of this sumptuously illustrated work, ‘CHICAGO AND THI 
FAIR,” by Julian Ralph, exclusively to new or renewing subscribers to HARPER > 
MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, or HARPER’S BAZAR, as follows: ° 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


On receipt of the price, the publishers will mail to any address in the United State- 


Harper’s Magazine, One Year, with above book, $4.50 


Harper’s Weekly, “ 
Harper’s Bazar, ss 


be 6 ee 6 


4.50 
4-50 


oe oe 6 “sé 


Yearly Subscriptions, $4.00 each. Price of book to non-subscribers, $3.00 


The material descriptive of the marvels of the approaching exposition has 
gathered from official sources, and the work has been approved by the Department 
Publicity and Promotion of the World’s Columbian Exposition. y ee x 

The chapters which introduce the reader to a close acquaintance with Chicago @ 
the result of Mr. Ralph's special studies at the World’s Fair Capital. 


This offer is open from November 1 to January 1, 1893: 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


PUBLISHERS, NEW York, N. 


